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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

VHE most important event of the week has been the inter- 
1 vention of President Wilson in the Adriatic dispute. 
There is an obviously close parallel between Mr. Wilson’s con- 
demnation of Mr. Lansing, his Secretary of State, and the 
reproachful, if not minatory, language which he addresses to 
the Supremo Council of the Allies. We will therefore take these 
related events in their due order, beginning with Mr. Lansing’s 
This was made known in the papers of Monday, 


resignation. 


It was announced at the same time that Mr. Polk, Counsellor of | 


had been appointed Secretary of State 
temporarily. Mr. Lansing’s resignation was accompanied 
by a full explanation of the causes. This was contained in 
letters exchanged between President Wilson and Mr. Lansing. 
The first letter in this correspondence is from the President, 
He accuses Mr. Lansing of having behaved unconstitutionally in 
calling together informal conferences of the Heads of the Execu- 
tive Departments during Mr. Wilson's illness, 


Mr. Lansing’s answer is that he was quite unaware that he was 
acting either unconstitutionally or against the President's wishes. 
He had no thought, he says, except that of @arrying on the 
affairs of the country as well as possible in the circumstances, 
and in such a way as he supposed would be agreeable to Mr. 
Wilson. “ If, however,” he adds, “ you think that I have failed 
in my loyalty to you, and if you no longer have confidence in me 
and prefer to have another to conduct our Fore ign Affairs, I am 
of course ready, Mr. President, to relieve you of any embarrass- 
ment by placing my resignation in your hands.” Mr, Wilson’s 
reply to that letter was that he was ‘‘ very much disappointed.” 
He goes on to say: ‘I find nothing in your letter which justifies 
your assumption of Presidential authority.” He then explains 
that as no action could be taken by the Cabinet without the 
President’s sanction, there could have been no disadvantage in 
Waiting. 


the State Department, 


Mr. Wilson next says that this affair “‘ only deepens a feeling 
that was growing upon me. While we were still in Paris I felt, 
and have felt increasingly ever since, that you accepted my 
guidance and direction . . . only with increasing reluctance, and 
since my return to Washington I have been struck by the 
number of matters in which you have apparently tried to forestall | 
my judgment by formulating action and simply asking my | 
approval when it was impossible for me to form an independent | 
judgment.” The President ends by saying that he accepts | 
Mr, Lansing’s resignation, 


“ 


The next letter in the series is from Mr. Lansing, in which he 
declares that he had been contemplating resignation for some 
time. ‘Ever since January, 1919,” he says, “I have been 
conscious of the fact that you were no longer disposed to welcome 
my advice.” The last letter of all is from the President, whe 
speaks of his appreciation of the ‘‘ delightful personal relations ” 
he has had with Mr. Lansing. We note that the weight of 
American opinion seems to be strongly on the side of Mr. Lansing. 
It is felt that the American Constitution is not really so defective 
as to require the ship of State to sail rudderless during a Presi- 
dent’s illness, and that the informal conferences of Mr. Lansing 
and his colleagues were right and natural in the circumstances. 


The Supreme Council was astonished and perturbed at receiving 
last Saturday a Note from President Wilson on the Adriatic 
question. We have discussed this matter in a leading article, 
and need only say here that, although the contents of Mr. Wilson’s 
Note are variously reported, there is no doubt that he asserts tle 
necessity of adhering to the Adriatic settlement which was 
reached with his consent last December. According to a state- 
ment issued from Downing Street on Wednesday, he declared, 
in effect, that if the Conference insisted on dealing with the 
Adriatic question in a manner not in conformity with American 
feeling, he would feel constrained to withdraw the Treaty from 
the consideration of the American Legislature, and would also 
refrain from giving effect to the Agreement under which America 
and Great Britain Guicsates the defence of France. 


We are uninformed as to the nature of the Allied reply. It is 








reported that the Allies profess their inability to depart from the 
compromise reached in January after the Americans had left 
the Conference. There have been rumours that two or three 
drafts of the reply were written before agreement was reached. 
The Times stated that Lord Grey of Fallodon and Lord Robert 
Cecil had earnestly impressed upon the Government their sense 
of the disastrous results which would follow if there were any 
breach of friendship with America, but this was denied by Mr, 
Bonar Law in the House of Commons on Wednesday. As we 
have said elsewhere, the guiding rule for us in this very delicate 
situation should be that we must absolutely refuse to quarrel] 
with the American people or allow the American people to 
quarrel with us. An Anglo-Saxon quarrel is the one thing which 
we could not afford, and which indeed would be the greatest of ali 
humiliations and reverses for our statesmanship. 


The Supreme Council of the Allies has made the best of a 
bad job by accepting Germany’s offer to bring the German 
war criminals to trial at Leipzig. In a Note on Friday week 
the Allies virtually admitted that the German Government 
could not deliver up the criminals in accordance with the Peace 
Treaty. The Allies therefore agreed to the German 
Government an opportunity of showing their good faith by 
instituting the prosecutions on their owrx account. Meanwhile 
an Allied Commission would collect and publish the details 
of the charges—some of them most horrible—against the men 
whose surrender was demanded by the Allies. The Supreme 
Council naturally reserved the right to insist on the application 
of the Treaty if the Leipzig Court did not do justice. It cannot 
be said that German Law Courts inspire much confidence, 
since they are by tradition as dependent on the Government 
as were our early Stuart Courts. But the publication of the 
charges will perhaps prevent the German Judges from acquitting 








give 





the worst offenders. 





The Allies in a Note presented on Sunday last invited Holland 
to reconsider her refusal to surrender the ex-Kaiser for trial. 
They emphasized the exceptional nature of tho ex-Kaiser’s 
crime in provoking the war as a reason why Holland should 
| depart for once from her practice of giving sanctuary to alien 
refugees. The ex-Kaiser’s policy and personal actions had cost 
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the lives of ten million men, shattered the health of thrice as 
many, laid vast territories waste, and piled up stupendous war 
debts. The Allies expressed their surprise that Holland had 
not a word to say in disapproval of the criminal, and reminded 
her that the ex-Kaiser's escape from punishment would make it 
difficult to deal with the other culprits. The Allies added, 
politely but firmly, that the ex-Kaiser’s permanent residence 
near the German frontier, “ under fatally ineffectual supervision,” 
would. be “a menace which thoy cannot be called upon to 
accept.” They hinted that Holland had to consider the possi- 
bility of “ holding the ex-Kaiser at a distance from the scene of 
his crimes ”—a reference to the proposal to intern him in the 
Dutch East Indies, which may yet be carried out. 


The Peace Conference, meeting in London on Monday, dis- 
cussed the future of Turkey. It was stated semi-officially on 
Tuesday that the Allies. had decided not to deprive Turkey of 
Constantinople, and on Wednesday Mr. Bonar Law said that they 
“ did propose to leave the Turks in Constantinople.” He added 
in a cryptic phrase that it was “not a case of the Sultan ; it 
was a case of the whole Turkish nationality.” On Monday 
it was stated in the House, on behalf of the Foreign Office, 
that the Turks a fortnight ago slaughtered 1,400 Armenians 
near Marash, and murdered two American missionaries near 
Aintab. Mr. O’Connor unkindly reminded the Gevernment that 
their policy had been to free all the Christians in Turkey from 
Turkish misrule. The Times on Tuesday reported that the 
Armenian victims really numbered 7,000, and that a largo 
Turkish army, with regular artillery, was trying to exterminate 
the remainder of the Armenians in the district round Marash and 
Zeitun. The Allies apparently can do nothing to save them, for 
politics are too strong for humanity. 


The Council of the League of Nations, meeting at St. James’s 
Palace on Friday week, decided to convene an International 
Conference on the financial crisis. Mr. Chamberlain had stated 
that the Government would take part in a Conference summoned 
by the League. The Continental Powers, we may be sure, will 
gladly send delegates, and America, it is to be hoped, will be 
represented. ‘The sooner the Conference is held the better, for 
the distress in Europe cannot be relieved so long as the depreci- 
ated currencies prevent trade and industry from reviving. The 
Council appointed M. Rault, the French delegate, as Chairman 
of the Governing Commission of the Saar Valley, and Sir Reginald 
Tower as High Commissioner for the League in the Free City of 
Danzig. At the instance of M. Bourgeois, a Committee of 
jurists, including Mr. Root, was nominated to prepare plans for 
a Permanent Court of International Justice. We could wish that 
the Chairman of the Saar Valley were a neutral member of the 
League of Nations. 


Admiral Koltchak and his Premier, M. Pepelaieff, were shot at 
Irkutsk on February 7th by order of the Bolsheviks. The 
CZecho-Slovak forces surrendered the Admiral to the Social 
Revolutionaries in January, making the pitiful excuse that they 
could not defend him, and the Social Revolutionaries gave him 
up to the Bolsheviks, Admiral Koltchak was evidently not a 
great commander or a far-seeing statesman, but one cannot 
contemplate unmoved this tragic ending to his patriotic 
resistance. 


Mr. O’Grady, after prolonged negotiations at Copenhagen, 
made an Agreement last week with the Bolshevik agent Litvinoft 
for a general exchange of prisoners. The British sailors, soldiers, 
and civilians now in Russia are to be released, and the Russian 
prisoners here are to be sent home. Denmark and Holland have 
readily consented to repatriate the Russians whom they have 
interned, in exchange for their own subjects in Russia. The 
Archangel Government have also entered into the scheme. If 
the Bolsheviks carry out the Agreement, we shall all be relieved 
and delighted for the sake of our unfortunate men in their gaols. 


Mr. Churchill, addressing his Dundee constituents last 
Saturday, expressed his regret that the Allies had not been 
able to do more for the anti-Bolshevik Russians. He declared 
that the Allies would “ learn to rue the fact that they could not 
take more decided and more united action to crush the Bolshevik 
peril at its heart and centre before it had grown too strong.” 
It is possible, by assuming that he spoke only of the past, to 
reconcile Mr. Churchill’s views on Russia with those of the 
Prime Minister, but in spirit they are so fundamentally 


opposed that if resignation had been in fashion nowadays 





Mr. Churchill would have found it difficult to remain in a 
Cabinet which refused further aid»to the Russian Voluntecrs 
Mr. Churchill said that we must treat the present German 
Government fairly, lest thay should. be overthrown by 
reactionaries or Spartacists, either of whom would gladly ally 
themselves with the Bolsheviks. He contended that Mr. 
Asquith’s Paisley programme was virtually identical with 
that of the Coalition, and that there was no political future 
for the Independent Liberals. The real Opposition was that 
of the Labour or Socialist Party, who, he repeated, were unfit 
te govern because they thought mainly of class interests ani 
could not agree ona policy. 


Our old acquaintance, the “Mad Mullah” of Somaliland, 
has once again been disposed of. He had, it seems, taken advan- 
tage of our preoccupation with the war to build himself forts 
near the Somali coast. The Colonial Office decided to give the 
Air Force an opportunity of disciplining the Mullah. A smal! 
detachment with twelve machines reached Berbera last month, 
and on January 21st it suddenly swooped down on the enemy. 
His forts were bombed and his camelry were scattered by machinc- 
gun fire. Our tribal levies with a few Indian or African regulars 
from the garrison completed the work. By February 11th tho 
Mullah’s. last stronghold was taken, and the elusive chieftain 
himself was a destitute fugitive. Tho Air Force deserves great 
credit for this very well-managed campaign, which cost little, 
which involved no casualities to our troops, and which ought 
to ensure the peace of Somaliland for a long time to come. 
The desert which has foiled so many elaborate expeditions has 
been conquered by the aeroplane. 


A Select Committee of the Commons was appointed on Monday 
to consider the proposed “ tax on war-time increases of wealth,” 
and to report whether such a tax was practicable. Sir Donal: 
Maclean wanted the Committee to inquire also into the possibility 
of a levy on capital for the reduction of the National Debt, but his 
amendment was defeated by 167 votes to 62. Mr. Chamberlain 
said that, while he was opposed to a capital levy, he favoured a 
levy on war wealth. He wished the Committee to report 
quickly so that he might deal with the matter in the coming 
Budget. The Committee must, he said, do nothing to discourage 
saving or to penalize those who had been thrifty during the war, 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that the wild talk about a capital levy 
was one of the causes of the prevailing extravagance, and that 
any check on the accumulation of capital was a disaster. We 
agree. What more fatal doctrine could be preached than that 
it is not worth while to save? 


The Coal Mines (Emergency) Bill, which was read a second 
time in the House of Commons on Tuesday, deals with the 
finances of the coal trade from April last up to the end of August 
next, when the Coal Control agreement will terminate. ‘The 
profits for this period are to be pooled, and distributed to the 
coalowners in proportion to their profits before the war. The 
Government guarantee that the new profits distributed shal! 
not fall below nine-tenths of the old profits, nor shall they exceed 
the old total by more than a tenth. There can thus be no 
question of the coalowners making exceptional profits. Any 
surplus accruing to the Government, Mr. Bridgeman stated, 
might be used to purchase the mining royalties. But it must be 
remembered that the Exchequer is facing a deficit—or paying 
a subsidy—of £32,200,000 on the coal trade for the current 
financial year. The miners’ Members opposed the Bill 
on the ground that it was not a measure for the future 
regulation of the coal trade. They objected to the 
official estimates, and suggested that the trade protits 
might be four times as great. Such irrelevances and wild 

esses do not really help the miners’ case, but confirm the public 
in the belief that “ nationalization ” would be a mad gamble by 
which even the miners might not benefit. 


An outline of the Army Estimates was published on Wednes- 
day. The total sum required for the year 1920-21 is £125,000,000, 
but out of this no more than £55,000,000 is required for the 
Army on the establishment authorized before the war, including 
the Territorial Force. The terminal charges of the war account 
for £29,500,000, while £40,500,000 is assigned for the maintenance 
of garrisons on the Khine—the cost of which will be borne by 
Germany—and in the occupied territories in the Near Last. 
As the Army cost £29,000,000 before the war, and as the old 
pound is now worth rather less than ten shillings, the Regular 
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Army Estimate does not seem excessive. The expenditure on 
the new garrisons is very high because the Near East is in a state 
of grave unrest. To expose small detachments to the danger of 
being overwhelmed by Turkish or Bolshevik forces, in order to 
save @ million or two on the Estimates, would be an act of 
criminal folly. We cannot now leave the work of pacification 
unfinished. 


Sir Walter de Frece was returned as a Coalition Unionist in 
the by-election at Ashton-under-Lyne. He polled 8,8€4 votes, 
while Mr. Robinson, the Labour candidate, polled 8,127, and 
Sir Arthur Marshall, the Independent Liberal, came last with 
only 3,511 votes. It is satisfying to note that in a purely 
working-class constituency, consisiing mainly of cotton oper- 
atives, a well-known Labour candidate could not win more than 
two votes out of every five ona heavy poll. The arrogant claim 
that the Labour Party represents Labour was thus contradicted 
once more. Sir Walter de Frece stood as a strong opponent of 
nationalization, while Mr. Robinson advocated the State control 
of all industries, and the Independent Liberal tried to hedge. 
The Unionist success should encourage the Government to stand 
firm in their resistance to the threats of the Miners’ Federation 





leaders. 





Last week, in commenting on the great expansion of the 
Labour Party to take in brain-workers as well as manual workers, 
we predicted that the party would wreck itself by its own 
apparent success, very much in the manner in which the once 
prosperous Labour Party in Australia has split asunder. We are 
interested to see the following remarks in the Labour Leader 
under the head of “ Too Much Success ” :— 

* All sorts and conditions of men are joining the Labour 
Party. It is becoming a refuge for disappointed politicians, for 
disgruntled public servants, and for ambitious place-hunters. 
Men who have never been heard of in the Socialist or Labour 
movement are being adopted as Labour Parliamentary candi- 
dates, . . . This isa serious menace to the Labour Party... . 
It is bad enough for a wealthy trade union to bribe a local Labour 
Party to accept an incompetent candidate by relieving it of all 
financial effort, but it is infinitely worse to sell the seat to a 
political nonentity who offers to pay all the expenses. Labour 
has boasted that it pays for its own politics. That boast will 
have to remain true or the Labour Party will be ruined.” 


What we have written elsewhere on “ The Dread of a Profit” 
is admirably illustrated both by the Board of Trade Committee’s 
Report on Messrs. Coats’s sewing-cotton business and by some 
of the newspaper comments on it. The salient facts in the Report 
are that four-fifths of Messrs. Coats’s profits are made on their 
world-wide export trade, and that, but for their skilful manage- 
ment and the large resources which enable them to buy and hold 
considerable stocks of raw cotton and yarn, the reel of cotton 
would now cost the public more than a shilling instead of ten- 
pence. That is to say, every purchaser of a reel of cotton is saving 
at least twopence because Messrs. Coats have made good profits 
for many years, and have accumulated reserve funds with which 
to finance their business even in troublous times like these. 


As Egyptian cotton now costs eight shillings a pound instead 
of «ne shilling, as it used to do, and as the cost of labour has 
irebled, the price of sewing-cotton has advanced. No doubt the 
apparently hugo profits made by the firm stagger the public, and 
the plaints of the hard-pressed housewife are no cause for wonder. 
Possibly the firm might find it politic in the long run to devote 
a proportion of profits to keeping prices below a certain level. 
3ut the main fact remains that Messrs. Coats are to be heartily 
commended, instead of being abused, for the foresight and 
thrift that have enabled them to sell for tenpence a reel that no 
one else could put on the market for less than a shilling. If this 
is “ profiteering,’’ we should do better with more of it. It is 
the same story again with the Imperial Tobacco Company, who, 
though they have made great profits, have, as the Committee 
of Inquiry report, kept prices comparatively low. 


Oxford, no longer the home of lost causes, seems ready to 
admit women to a full share of the privileges of the University. 
Congregation on Tuesday accepted without a division the 
preamble of a statute admitting women to matriculation and to 
degrees. Except in regard to discipline, women would, under 
the proposed statute, be treated like men and would be eligible 
for University office. It would be a graceful act on the part of 
Oxford to make the statute retrospective, so that the many 
distinguished women who have taken high honours in the 
Schools might be able at last to receive the Oxford degrees which 
they have earned, 





Dr. Jowett, the Nonconformist minister of Westminster 
Chapel, preached the sermon last Sunday evening in Durham 
Cathedral to a congregation of some 7,000 persons. The occasion 
was marred by one unseemly act of bigotry. A clergyman of the 
Church of England, the Rev. P. T. Casey, rose to his feet and 
protested loudly against Dr. Jowett being allowed to preach. 
He repeated his interruptions till he was removed. The congre- 
gation afterwards listened with deep attention and appreciation 
to Dr. Jowett. 


The Irish Independent of Wednesday week published a letter 
from a correspondent who demanded the names of the “ back- 
boneless Catholics” on the Board of Intermediate Education 
who had allowed Scott’s Zvanhoe to be restored to the list of 
school reading-books. The correspondent says that some years 
ago he himself had called attention to the fact that schools were 
allowed to read “ this objectionable and bigoted novel.” It was 
forthwith removed by the Commissioners of National Education. 
Perhaps it will now be removed again. Such are the difficulties 
of education in Ireland, where people who share the views of this 
correspondent guide and form opinion. No further proofs are 
required of the urgent need of a new Education Bill in Ireland. 
Under the new Bill there will presumably be a Department 
which will not be frightened by bigots into boycotting 
Ivanhoe, Hitherto no teacher could receive an appointment 
unless he satisfied the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. Unfortu- 
nately this defect is for all practical purposes preserved in the Bill, 
though of course the Bishops are not even now conciliated. They 
declare that the Bill does take away their power of appointment 


Our readers will be glad to hear that the appeal published in 
the Spectator under the heading ‘‘ Who Shall Nurse the Nurses?” 
resulted in several generous offers of houses to be lent rent free for 
the Red Cross Convalescent Home. Though all the houses offered 
were well worth acceptance, that which proved most suitable 
and convenient was a large and beautiful country place, Tyrrells 
Wood, near Leatherhead. This house, which belongs to Major 
Keswick, sometime M.P. for the Epsom Division of Surrey, 
is large, modern, well appointed, and surrounded by delightful 
gardens and grounds. It has besides a wide terrace facing one 
of the northern slopes of the Headley Downs—a juniper. 
starred chalk hillside of great charm. A more beautiful and health. 
giving situation could hardly be found within so short a distance 
of London. Major Keswick may be congratulated upon having 
added to his war services the care of those who cared and care 
for the sick and wounded. He may depend upon it that the 
V.A.D.’s who will regain health and happiness at Tyrrells will 
like their Haven of Rest all the better because it is provided by 
one who twice answered his country’s call to arms. Major 
Keswick served in the Boer as well as in the Great War. 
There is always the sense of fellow-servioo between the V.A.D 
and the fighting man. 


We commented last week upon the “ modernist” pictures 
at the Exhibition of the Society of Modern Portrait Painters ip 
the following words :— 

“They seem little better than hastily executed efforts to 
astonish and annoy, and among the saner exhibits they make 
the sort of impression that a gramophone would produce if & 
were substituted for the ‘cello in @ string quartet.” 

The pictures now stand revealed as “spoofs.” In an interview 
with a Daily News representative Mr. J. St. Helier Lander said :— 

““They were dashed off in an hour or two by some of our 
members just to show their contempt for the abortions that 
are being foisted upon the public. Our skilled work has been 
treated for some years past as so much dirt beneath the feet of 
the critics. Our exhibition is either ignored, or dismissed with 
a word of contempt or derision. Aren't we justified in retaliating ?"’ 
Mr. Kelly, the member responsible for the practical joke, how- 
ever, gives to it the complexion which it will surely wear to all 
those whose withers are unwrung. The perpetrators of the joke 
have been attacked, he says, for breaking faith with the public. 
But the painter still, thank Heaven! often paints a picture 
merely because he wants to. In this instance the painters in 
question wanted to paint jokes, and after all “ the pictures are 
very good fun.” But we shall be interested to see how mag: 
nanimous the many critics who fell into the trap will prove 
next time the Society holds an Exhibition. It will be a very 
neat test of good temper and good faith. 


Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We have decided that after the last Saturday in February— 
t.e., on Saturday, March 6th—the price of the Srectator 
must be increased to 9d. 

We had hoped till quite recently to be able to maintain the 
price at which the Spectator was issued before and during 
the war and for the first year after the close of hostilities. A 
careful review of the situation at the beginning of the year 
has made it, however, clear that this is no longer possible. 

During the past five years the cost of paper has increased by 
“approximately from 300 to 400 per cent.,” the cost of printing 
by “approximately 175 to 200 per cent.” Salaries and wages 
have had to be greatly augmented in order to meet the increased 
cost of living. In almost every item, indeed, the cost of pro- 
duction has more than doubled. If there had appeared to be 
any reasonable prospect of a fall in paper, printing, and other 
costs in the future, we should have been content to continue to 
hold on at the old price. It was indeed in the hope of such a 
fall that we refrained from following the example of many other 
newspapers and raising our price some two years ago. 

We are confident that the policy which we have been com- 
pelled by circumstances to adopt will in no way lose us the 
support of our readers. They do not take the Spectator 
because it costs sixpence, but because they either agree with its 
opinions, or else ine to see the other side put clearly and 
firmly. Perhaps they give us their confidence most of all 
because they know that the SPECTATOR is not under any external 
control. It expresses the actual views of those who conduct it, 
—ts not, in fact, a Party Gramophone. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


SICK-BED POLITICS. 


ia the nation will recognize, what is plainly the truth, 
that President Wilson’s unexpected intervention ia 
the Adriatic dispute is only an incident in all the anxieties 
and dangers of the Peace settlement, and that, moreover, 
it is only an incident in the unfortunate illness of the 
President which excites the sympathy and regret of us 
all, there will be no possibility of allowing Mr. Wilson's 
act to cause any strain or misunderstanding between the 
United States and ourselves. The chief things to bear 
in mind are, first, that we must not on any account 
quarrel with America, as without her support in the long 
run we shall be helpless in restoring the world to content- 
ment and prosperity; and secondly, that there are no 
real causes of estrangement between the American people 
and the British people. Rumours about the course which 
the Allied Council took when they were startled by Mr. 
Wilson’s Note are familiar to every newspaper reader. 
The rumours may not be true, but at all events the well- 
supported assertion that Lord Grey of Fallodon and 
Lord Robert Cecil begged the Government to use con- 
ciliatory language in replying to Mr. Wilson's Note suggests 
both an obvious peril and an equally obvious method of 
avoiding that peril. It is only too easy, when statesmen 
act — in a sudden emergency, for an episode which 
is not in itself perilous to be turned into a bone of contention 
which neither dog can release till there has been a fight, 


Our mind goes back at once to the famous ‘ Trent’ 
affair at the electrical moment when Lord Russell had 
recognized the belligerent status of the Southern States 
in the American Civil War. As a result of that recognition 
the Southerners wished to send representatives to Paris 
and London, and they accordingly sent Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Slidell from Cuba in the British mail steamer ‘ Trent.’ 
The Federal Government heard of this movement, and 
instructed the captain of the American ‘San Jacinto’ 
to stop the ‘ Trent’ and seize Messrs. Mason and Slidell. 
The storm of indignation which followed in Great Britain 
was tremendous. The right of the Federals to search a 
neutral vessel and, if documents injurious to the Federal 
cause were found in her, to take her for adjudication 
into harbour was admitted. But this arrest of passengers 
on board a British ship was beyond endurance! Lord 
Russell dashed off something like an ultimatum. Troops 
wero ordered to Canada. It seemed almost certain that 


Lincoln would have to fight Great Britain as well as the 





American Confederates. Every reader of history know: 
the happy sequel. Lord Russell had forgotten to reflect 
that it was quite probable that the Federal Government 
would confess themselves to be technically in the wrong 
if they were invited in reasonable language to do so. He 
had also forgotten that the Northerners were incensed 
at the recognition of the “ Seceshers,” and that a few 
provocative words out of season were just the thing to 
make men in that mood see red and do what they would 
not otherwise have done. The Note to Lincoln’s Govern- 
ment was delayed owing to the restraining advice of Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria, and was rewritten. It has 
often been stated that in its final form the Note was in 
the handwriting of Queen Victoria herself. 

Now let us compare for our consolation these stirring 
incidents with what has just happened. The surprise, 
or let us even call it the annoyance, caused by Mr. Wilson's 
Note is not comparable at any point with the ‘ Trent’ 
affair. Our feeling is frankly this, that if we had any cause 
of quarrel it would be solely with Mr. Wilson and not at 
all with the American people, and that we could not dream 
of quarrelling with the only person on whom we could 
fasten a quarrel, because he deserves sympathy far more 
than hard words. We take it to be a fact that Mr. Wilson 
has been very ill indeed. It must be so, because during 
a prolonged crisis he has been forbidden by his doctors 
to play even the smallest part in American administration. 
Further, it is well known that his illness was nervous in 
origin. In these circumstances it seems certain that 
whatever he may have learned about the progress of 
affairs in the outside world he has not learned with pre- 
cision. Any one who is suffering from a nervous disorder 
must be humoured and coaxed ; he must never be excited 
or in any way antagonized. What information came to 
Mr. Wilson would therefore come through the kindly 
distorting lens of a small circle intent upon nursing him 
back to health. Philosophic observers have often enter- 
tained themselves by pondering upon the difficulties which 
monarchs must experience in trying to acquaint themselves 
with the truth. The language of the street, the market- 
place, and the Parliamentary lobby is translated into the 
language of the Court before it reaches the Royal ears. If 
that is true of monarchs who rule with varying degrees of 
power, autocratic or constitutional, we may guess that it 
has been not less true of Mr. Wilsen, who is possessed olf 
the unparalleled personal powers which belong to an 
American President, and is hedged about by sympathizers 
who, as part of the cure, allowed him to believe what he 
wanted to believe. We see his former beliefs or suspicions 
swelling into gigantic preoccupations. This accounts for 
his attitude towards Mr. Lansing, and also for his admoni- 
tory words to the Supreme Council, which are only a mag- 
nification of the homily he read to Italy on the same subject 
before his illness. 


In this connexion it must be a source of wonder to 
Englishmen that there is so little provision in the American 
Constitution, or at all events in American practice, for 
carrying on the enormous personal work of the President 
when the President is temporarily laid aside. One would 
expect to see the Vice-President almost automatically 
taking up the responsibilities which the title of his office 
imply. But as a matter of fact one hardly ever does hear 
of a Vice-President doing anything. The services of 
Mr. Roosevelt when as Vice-President he succeeded to 
the Presidency after the murder of Mr. McKinley 
seemed all the more brilliant because they were so 
unusual. The ordinary Vice-President seems to be 
chosen rather for negative reasons. There is a story 
of an American woman who said that she had two 
sons——‘*‘ One of them ran away to sea and the other 
became Vice-President of the United States, and neither 
of them was ever heard of again.” 

As for the dispute about the Adriatic, it is of course on 
the merits of the case unlikely and undesirabie that the 
Supreme Council could altogether give way. On December 
9th of last year Great Britain, France, and America 
proposed a certain frontier between the Italian and South 
Slav territory on the eastern side of the Adriatic which 
came to be known as the Wilson line. It was agreed that 
Fiume should be administered by the League of Nations. 
The Italian demand that Italy should be granted a strip 
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of territory between Fiume and Italian Istria was rejected. 
In spite of Mr. Wilson’s previous “strong persuasion,” the 
Italians could not be induced to accept that settlement, 
and after America had ceased to concern herself in the 
matter a new settlement was drawn up and was com- 
municated to the South Slavs on January 20th. The 
“ January compromise ” is of course less favourable to the 
South Slavs than the December proposal, but we may say 
that, if it were not for the conciliatory temper of Signor 
Nitti, there would be no chance even now of the South 
Slavs getting such terms as the Supreme Council are 
advising them to accept. It is at this point that Mr. 
Wilson has demanded that his voice should be heard in 
the Adriatic controversy. The best solution is for the 
United States to ratify the Treaty with whatever reser- 
vations she pleases. When once the League of Nations 
gets to work with American support, everything that is 
unreasonable or unworkable can be modified. The way of 
madness is to see this Adriatic question—only one question 
among hundreds—-out of proportion, and to let the 
afflictions of the sick-bed become the material of a 
national dispute between Great Britain and America. 
A MODERN TYRANNY. 
F the public could know how many soldiers who served 
their country in the war are now being prevented 
from obtaining employment, there would be a great wave 
of anger. Everybody has come across instances of men 
who have been forbidden by Trade Union regulations to 
take jobs that were waiting for them, but it is not gener- 
ally recognized how far-reaching and stubborn this system 
It is a law of the Medes and Persians. Before and 
during the war the nation was afraid that there might 
be a great financial collapse and industrial stagnation 
after the war. What was not contemplated was that 
there would be simultancously such a demand for indus- 
trial products as was never known before, and a tyranny 
which prevent»d demobilized soldiers from earning their 
living. A foreign visitor to this country who knew nothing 
of our ways would surely find it impossible to believe that 
men who risked everything and suffered so bitterly during 
the war, and in the end won security and honour for their 
country, should be penalized in this way by men who by 
virtue of their occupation or pesition stayed at home. 
Those who stayed at home, so far from suffering, enjoyed 
better conditions than before. Our foreign visitor of 
course would tell himself that there must be some reasons 
and excuses for such madness and cruelty, and he would 
ask what they were. We shall have something to say 
on that subject presently. But when he had considered 
the reasons we think he would come to the conclusion 
which we have reached, that there can be no possible 
excuse and no rational defence for a system which delays 
the recovery of the country and penalizes the very men 
who deserve the richest prizes which a grateful nation 
could give. If Germany hed won the war, 2s at some 
moments she was not far from doing, there would be no 
Trade Union regulations left in Great Britain. What an 
irony and what a disgrace it is that the unemployed soldiers 
should be condemned to misery and humiliation by the 
very institutions and people whom they saved ! 

Last autumn the King issued a memorable Proclamation 
in which employers were urged to find work for the demo- 
bilized soldiers and sailors. The King proposed a scheme 
by which firms that acted upon the Proclamation should 
be entitled to use a special design stamped on their business 
paper. There was a chorus of approvel, and every decent 
person felt that, however well the scheme worked, it 
must fall short of what was due to the soldiers. So far 
as we know, employers as a whole have done their best. 
Unfortunately it was not foreseen that it would not be 
enough for employers to offer jobs. Of course it was 
well known that Trade Union regulations were only 
temporarily suspended during the war, and that their 
restoration had been definitely promised. But the cloud 
on the horizon was still small and vague. People did not 
perceive what it meant. Now we see only too clearly 
that the refusal of some Trade Union Executives to allow 
demobilized soldiers to accept jobs is an impenetrable 
barrier. It will be said by those who have not looked 
closely into this subject: * But surely the soldier who 
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wants a job can get over the difficulty by joining a Tred> 
Union. And after all, that is what he ought todo. Trade 
Unions have brought untold benefit to Labour, and it 
is as right and natural that manual workers should have 
their rules as it is for doctors and lawyers to have their 
organizations and rules.” So far as that goes we agree. 
If the difficulty could be thus disposed of, there would 
be little to worry about; but, alas! in some trades the 
Trade Unions refuse membership to all men who did not 
happen to be members of a Union before the war. This has 
happened notably in the engineering and building trades. 
In the House of Commons debate on Wednesday it 
was stated that there are 400,000 soldiers anxious to work 
and skilled enough to work, but that they are not allowed 
to do so. In a leading article published on Thursday week 
the Daily Herald defended Trade Union policy in the build- 
ing trade by an argument which we shall summarize as fairly 
es we can. It said that there were still thousands of men 
belonging to the building trade retained in the Army. 
It asked what was going to happen to these men if their 
places were filled before they were demobilized. It did 
not deny that the soldiers had a claim to employment, 


but, it added, “a man’s employment is as a rule best found 
in his own trade.” In other words, a new man, in spite 


of the appalling shortage of houses, must not be allowed 
to put a hand to brick or mortar or lath or plaster until 
members of the building trade who are still wearing khaki 
have been demobilized. This is not a question of refusing 
to work alongside non-Union labour ; it is a question of 
withholding work from men who are ready to abide by 
all the rules. The Daily Herald then goes on to declare 
that “there are actually sufficient building workers at 
present without any dilution at all to put up the hundred 
thousand houses promised by Dr. Addison.” * This.” 
it says, ‘is the essential fact of the whole situation.” 
The Daily Herald next argues that “ it is not as if the 
urgency for the building of houses were a permanent 
thing: If the numbers employed on this work are to be 
enormously inflated just* for the present crisis, it neces- 
sarily follows that immediately the crisis is met tens of 
thousands of men will be thrown out of work.” That 
is to say, When a man is offered a job, the question whether 
he shall accept it or not is to be determined, not by the 
fact that labour is immediately and urgently required, 
but by reference to some economic doctrine which Trade 
Union leaders of course believe in, but which seems to the 
majority of Englishmen to be both fantastic and disastrous, 
“Tf,” says the Daily Herald, “ the Labour Party’s pro- 
gramme hed been adopted, the soldier's right to work 
would have been admitted. It was Mr. Lloyd George 
and his so-called Liberal friends who stood in the way.” 
This of course is only a new attempt to justify Direct 
Action. It means that in the opinion of the Daily Herald, 
because the programme of a few extremists was not 
accepted by the vast majority of the nation, the unhappy 
soldier must be kept out in the cold until 999 out of every 
1,000 electors are brought to their senses ! 

What is the Labour plan for the building trade which the 
nation is to be forced by a tiny minority to accept before 
justice is done to the unemployed soldier ? The plan pro- 
vides first for the reasonable maintenance of all workers 
during periods of enforced idleness. ‘This provision is 
of course based on the notorious fact that at certain seasons 
of the year building work is practically in abeyance. The 
plan also requires safeguards against “ profiteering ” by 
the employers, and regulations for suppressing the com- 
mercial combinations which are said to be forcing up the 
price of building materials. These are all doubtful points 
in themselves, and even if they were admitted as sound 
it would be beyond the wit of any Government to do 
exactly what the Labour Party asks. Yet the admission 
of demobilized soldiers to the building Unions is made 
dependent on the fulfilment of these conditions. One is 
reminded of the fanciful clause inserted in old legal docu- 
ments about riding to Rome in one day. The building 
Unions kindly offer membership to the soldiers when the 
impossible becomes possible. The Trade Union leaders 
in the building trade bring disgrace not only on themselves 
but on the whole country when a cruel prohibition is thus 
tricked out with feats of verbal nimbleness. 

We ought to say that Labour is nevertheless giving one 
proof of courage and good faith, though neither quality 
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can condone selfishness. It is something to be thankful 
for that the Guild Socialists are to make experiments 
in Guild Socialism for which they themselves accept the 
responsibility. Too often in the past Socialists of the 
various schools have contented themselves with asking 
the Government to put Socialism into practice, and have 
refused to try experiments on a comparatively small 
scale. Every one will therefore watch with interest the 
essays in Guild Socialism which, if nothing goes wrong 
in the meantime, will soon be begun in several towns. 
The Irlam Urban District Council has invited the Man- 
chester Building Guild to build a thousand houses. Several 
other towns, particularly in Lancashire, are starting 
Building Guilds. Woe hope that these Guilds will be given 
an opportunity without fear or favour to build cottages 
as quickly and as cheaply as they say they can. Success 
is unanswerable. 

The fact that the refusal of employment to soldiers 
is based on an economic conviction which is no doubt 
genuine does not make the present situation any the more 
agreeable to contemplate. The situation is highly com- 
sree It is generally possible to prevent a man from 

ing cruel when he is cruel unknowingly. But now we 
have prejudice or ignorance believing itself to be know- 
ledge. One or the other is the motive force of an inhuman 
intolerance. It inspires an anti-national policy and main- 
tains a class demanding for itself an exclusive and aristo- 
cratic position. The cure is not merely to bring knowledge 
to those who have it not, but to remove what at present 

asses for knowledge. As Buckle said very truly in his 
istory of Civilization; “ The great antagonist of intoler- 
ance is not humanity but knowledge.” 





THE TURK AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


E have read with profound regret the semi-official 
statement, since confirmed by Mr. Bonar Law, 

that “the Allies have decided not to deprive Turkey of 
Constantinople.” It is coupled with a vague warning 
that, “should the persecutions of Armenians continue, 
the Peace Treaty with Turkey may be considerably modi- 
fied.” But it means that the Allies have for insufficient 
reasons thrown away the opportunity of solving the 
Eastern Question, and that the British soldiers’ work 
has been largely undone by weak diplomacy. Fifteen 
months ago, when the last Turkish army had been 
destroyed by British arms, Turkey lay prostrate 
and helpless. The Allies by a prompt decision could 
have settled the Turkish problem once for all on the 
basis of nationality, leaving Anatolia to the Turks and the 
other provinces to their non-Turkish peoples, and establish- 
ing an International Administration at Constantinople to 
iard the Straits as a free highway for trade. But the 
llies procrastinated, hoping against hope that America 
would accept a mandate for the whole or part of the Turkish 
Empire, and the delay has been fatal. The Young Turks 
have regained their old self-confidence, and are now 
slaughtering the Armenians and intriguing with the 
Bolsheviks just as if they had never been defeated in the 
war. Furthermore, the selfish financiers and the Pan- 
Islamic intriguers who dominated Constantinople in the 
old days have been given time to renew their subtle 
propaganda in London and Paris and Rome, and to play 
upon the fears of timid Western politicians. Mr. Lloyd 
George, until recently, had resisted the great pressure 
brought to bear upon him in private, and he was known 
to favour the liberation of all the surviving Christians in 
Turkey from Turkish barbarism. But now he too has 
succumbed to the Turcophile clique, small though it is. 
His conversion is ascribed to the efforts of M. Millerand, 
inasmuch as the French Foreign Office is known to cling 
to its antiquated Turcophile traditions, which Thiers, for 
example, expounded half-a-century ago. But it would be 
@ mistake to put the blame on our French Allies, who would 
doubtless have fallen in with any definite proposals that 
our Government cared to make for the reconstruction of the 
Near East. The responsibility for this sudden and 


disastrous change of front lies, we fear, with the India Office. 
Mr. Montagu, intimidated by the clamour of a few Indian 
Moslems, has probably persuaded the Prime Minister 
that it is safer to sacrifice the interests of the Christian 
Temnant in Turkey than to run the risk, imaginary and 





negligible though it be, of provoking Moslem unrest in 
India. 


We know that some well-informed and disinter- 
ested authorities would defend on political grounds 
the decision to leave the Turks in Constantinople. A 
Turkish Government there, they say, can be kept under 
close supervision, whereas a Government at Konia or 
Angora, in the middle of Anatolia, might conceivably 
plot in secret, or even equip fresh armies, without attracting 
attention. The political prestige of Constantinople in 
the Near East is so great, the argument proceeds, that 
orders emanating from it would continue to be obeyed 
without hesitation, and an International Commission, 
controlling the Turkish Government, would thus exercise 
the maximum of authority with the minimum of friction. 
The success of the Public Debt Commission is instanced 
in proof of this plausible doctrine. The assumption is 
that Turkey, like Egypt, would be put under Western 
guardianship, so that the non-Turkish majority, and 
in Thrace the Christian majority, would be assured of 
fair treatment for the first time in Turkish history. But 
those who would accept this compromise forget that the 
continuance of the Turkish Government in Constantinople 
would greatly complicate the work of the International 
Commission. The Turks, who are past-masters in 
diplomatic intrigue, would seek every opportunity of 
setting the Commissioners and their Governments at 
variance, and would spare no pains to recover their lost 
power. An International Commission left to itself in 

onstantinople could not do much harm even if its members 
quarrelled now and then. But a Commission sitting side 
by side with a Turkish Government might at any moment 
provoke very serious troubles. Our experience in Egypt 
of late has not been very fortunate, though the British 
Protectorate is the sole authority with which the outer 
world has to deal. A conjoint Protectorate in Turkey 
would have a far more delicate and complex task in dealing 
with Western rivalries as well as with Eastern fanaticism 
and intolerance. Of course much depends on the precise 
formula which is to be adopted for the future administration 
of Turkey. We do not know—apparently the Allies them- 
selves do not know—what powers the International 
Commission is to have in Constantinople, Anatolia, and 
Armenia. We can scarcely believe that even Mr. Montagu 
would leave the Turks free to open orclose the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus whenever they thought fit; but any- 
thing is possible now that the Turcophiles have gained 
the upper hand in the councils of the Allies. 

The only hope for the Turkish Christians lies with 
America. The American people are keenly interested 
in Turkey. They have subscribed lavishly for many 
years to Christian missions in Turkey. Every traveller 
in Asia Minor knows and respects the American 
missionaries, who have done a noble work not only in 
preaching, but also in maintaining hospitals and organizing 
relief after famine or massacre. America abstained from 
declaring war on Turkey mainly because it would have 
involved the destruction of the great philanthropic enter- 
prise built up by the American missions. Moreover, 
there are in America large numbers of Asiatic Greeks, 
Syrians, Armenians, and Turks who keep in touch with 
their native land, so that the American public is probably 
better informed than we are in regard to Turkish affairs. 
It was a grievous disappointment to many of us when 
President Wilson left Paris without helping to draft a 
Turkish Peace Treaty, or offering to undertake at least a 
share of the burden of restoring order and promoting 
civilization in the Near East. The twelfth of his 
“ Fourteen Points” had shown his insight :— 

“The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured a secure sovereignty, but tho other nationalities 
which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted 
security of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development, and the Dardanelles should be 
permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce 
of all nations under international guarantees.” 


We should be perfectly content if the Allies would give 
effect to this programme, as indeed they are all pledged 
to do. It would of course free Constantinople and Thrace 
from the Turk, as well as great part of the coast-lands from 
Smyrna northwards, the Armenian provinces—including 


Cilicia—and the Arab lands. But we fear that, unless 
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President Wilson speaks a decisive word on behalf of the 
Christians of Turkey, the Allies will be led by the specious 
pleas of the India Office and of the bondholders to restore 
the fallen barbarian of Constantinople. It is not too late 
for the impartial voice of Christian America to make itself 
heard at this crisis. Only a few American missionaries have 
as yet been killed by the Turks, and the Armenians have 
not as yet been completely exterminated by the agents of 
the Sultan. A stern protest from Washington would 
dissipate the Turcophile intrigues, which are as repul- 
sive-to decent Englishmen as they can be to Americans, 
and remind the Allies that in making peace with ge | 
they must deal justly with the Christians as well as wit 

the Moslems. 





THE DREAD OF A PROFIT.—II. 


TE‘AKE a specific story to illustrate to what the dread 

of a profit may lead. When the Australian 
Governments took over the railways, there was a question 
of improving the service of trains in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the great cities. There was a local demand 
to have more trains stopped at the station and better 
running and so forth in a suburban, or what might easily 
have become a suburban, area. The Socialists of the 
day opposed the improvement of the train service on the 
ground that it would enormously enhance the value 
of the land through which the trains ran. Why, they 
said, should the train service be improved, and so give 
an enormous unearned profit to the landowners? Why 
should they be made rich by the action of the State? The 
view prevailed for a time and the train service was not 
improved, though the actual extra cost to the Railway 
Department would have been little or nothing. Now 
look at the result. This dread of a profit in the abstract, 
this refusal to believe that A’s gain would be B’s gain also, 
actually deprived an enormous number of people of health 
and happiness and of all the subsidiary benefits which 
always follow the development of a new suburb. It 
hit the small builder, the small workman, and the small 
shopkeeper, and generally checked trade and industry. 
For fear that one or two people should make a so-called 
unearned profit, a great number of people were deprived 
of a free field for their abilities ! 

At the bottom of this dread of a profit, if we analyse 
it closely, is a belief like that which reigns among nations 
in regard to trade exchanges. Just as people persist 
in imagining that an exchange is a “deal” in which one 
man is bound to ke bested and another benefited, so 
people cling to the idea that A’s profit must be B’s loss. 
Taey cannot conceive, though it is an almost absolute 
truth, that when A makes an industrial profit he is in 
the end making it for others as well as himself, and that, 
be his nature as grasping and as wicked as you will, he 
cannot prevent the process by which wealth is always 
spreading downwards and finding its own level. Wealth, 
in truth, is like water. It is a very difficult job to hold 
it up, for that “ wild and wandering thing,” as the old 
lawyers called water, is always in movement and seeking 
the ocean from which it came. 

Just as exchanges when we understand their nature 
sre scen to be a mutual benefit and not a mitigated swindle, 
or, as Bastiat put it with exquisite clearness, not a conflict 
with profit for one and loss for the other but “a union 
of forces,” so profit-making in a fair field and where there 
is no privilege or monopoly is a form of co-operation. 
Indeed, tle * Profiteer” of the comic paper might with 
truth be called “ The Co-operator malgré lui.” 

This we admit will be a hard saying for those who take 
their economic and philosophicideas from the popular Press. 
Yet it can very easily be shown to be true by recalling 
the history of the cheap journals. In old days the cheapest 
daily newspapers cost a penny. At that time of cheap 
living and low wages it seemed, however, and indeed was, 
more than a working man could pay for his daily instruc- 
tion. Then there came Mr. Alfred Harmsworth and did 
what we must all acknowledge was a great public service. 
He saw that by very careful organization, and by basing 
his action on the principle of very small profits over an 
enormous number of units and very quick returns 


obtained through skilful and efficient planning, he could 
sell a readable and efficient paper, and sell it at a profit, 





for a halfpenny. He accordingly produced the Daily 
Mail, and gave men the opportunity to read the latest 
news every day for half ‘hat they had usvally been 
paying before. Now granted that newspapers are, as we 
eve they are, of enormous benefit to mankind, and in 
fact a necessity for civilization, surely this was a great 
benefit. But Mr. Harmsworth while conferring an enormous 
benefit on a million men made a great fortune for himself. 
He had the boldness to see that by taking the very tiniest 
of ese for himself on each copy of his paper, and then 
multiplying that tiny profit first by a million and then 
by three hundred and thirteen, he could make a commercial 
success of a halfpenny paper without even counting the 
advertisements. That was satisfactory to him; but would 
not the million working men have been fools to say: 
“We care nothing about that. It takes away all our satis- 
faction, all our interest, and robs us of all our enjoyment 
in the halfpenny paper to know that a man who is no 
better than we are, and who does not even work with his 
hands, is making £50,000 a year, or whatever is the exact 
amount, by the exploitation of his idea. Why should he 
have that huge profit? Down with him and it! If you 
tell us that we shall be deprived of our paper, we say, 
‘Nonsense!’ We can of course by co-operation produce 
just as good a paper as he can, and therefore he is the 
fifth wheel to the coach, a parasite, an industrial blood- 
sucker, and there is and ought to be no place for him. 
He may be a good employer, and always ready to give in 
to Trade Union demands, but what does that matter ? 
He is a ‘ Protiteer,’ and there’s-an end of it!’ Theanswer 
to that is of course that till the so-called ‘“ Profiteer” 
came along and organized the industry there was no 
competent halfpenny London morning daily paper. 

The true way and the sensible way of looking at the 
matter is very different. What the workers ought to have 
said, and in effect did say silently and in their hearts, 
was something of this kind: “Tt is quite worth our 
while in order to get a readable halfpenny paper to make 
a tiny payment each day to this energetic and daring man. 
It is quite true that by doing so we may see him roll up a 
great fortune for himself, but what does that matter to us 
if he is giving us something which we could not have got 
without him? We should be fools to go without our 
halfpenny paper simply because we couldn't bear the idea 
of his making a profit out of it. After all, it was because 
there was a chance of making this great profit that at last 
we got somebody to do the trick. Without the temp- 
tation of a great profit we might have waited till Doomsday 
for an enterprising halfpenny daily. There was a 
splendid great apple hanging at the top of the bough, 
but no one of us could get it down. He sat up at 
nights thinking out a plan, and then risked his neck in 
getting it down—but of course it was on the under- 
standing that if it did come down he was to have a big 
slice out of it and the rest was to be divided up into 
small lots. However, better a piece of apple got at this 
price than none at all!”’ 

Take another example. The Railway magnate such aa 
we have had in America by scores, who by his organization 
and combination of lines makes a rail system which does 
a vast service not only to the travelling public but also ta 
the traders by popularizing transport, aisenies amenities 
of life in a million homes. He makes a huge proiit, 
no doubt. But imagine all the men who used the lines 
for themselves and for their goods, and all the people who 
consumed the goods and travelled by those lines, got 
together in some vast assembly, Next, suppose it had 
been put to them: “In order to secure the benefits of this 
line are you willing each of you to contribute one-tenth 
of a cent per annum to the personal profit of Mr. James B. 
Valley, or would you prefer to go without these improved 
railway facilities rather than run the risk of his makin 
a fortune in which you would take no direct share ?’ 
Can we doubt what their answer would have been ? 

(To be concluded.) 








“GOLDEN MEASURE” AND GREEK ART. 
(COMMUNICATED. | 
RT, like Nature herself, seems jealous of her secrets. 
That she should have succeeded in hiding the true 
system on which she based the most beautiful works the world 
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ee 
has known for over 2,300 years seems incredible in these days of 
radium and wireless telegraphy, but such apparently is the case, 
and it is only the patient labour and unceasing research of 
Mr. Jay Hambidge which have at last wrested from the 
treasures of her storehouse the secret to which they owe their 
existence. 

Had we in our schools an Ictinus or Callicrates, a Phidias or 
a Scopas, who knows but that some day we too might raise 
monuments of beauty and adorn them with sculpture which might 
compare not so very unfavourably in their symmetry and design 
with those of the Periclean age? Be this as it may, we can but 
conclude, from the theories expounded by Mr. Hambidge, that, 
if the rediscovered system could but thoroughly permeate our 
arts and crafts, beauty of balance and rhythm would be the 
result—beauty living and vibrating as that of the human form, 
and such as has not been known in its entirety since the chisel 
of the masters left us the Demeter of Cnidos, and the so-called 
Fates of the Parthenon. 

Going back over the ages, the student wonders why Roman 
art with all its marvels of construction, its ever-enduring con- 
ercte, its vaults and domes, its use of the ** Five Orders,” and its 
overladen wealth of decoration, leaves one sighing and looking 
over one’s shoulder, back to the land that gave birth to the gods. 
Why is the Roman work so different, why is it so dead compared 
with the Greek ? Yet we are told that, like the builders of the 
Parthenon, the Romanus worked on a system based on the human 
figure; and herein lies the discovery made by the American 
artist. 

It appears that in the time of Vitruvius the tradition stil] 
obtained that classical Greck art was designed in conformity with 
the principles of symmetry derived from the human figure. 
This, as a fact, has proved to be correct, but the statement 
bears with it a possibility of misinterpretation, and to this mis- 
interpretation is due the failure, not only of Roman art, but of 
the art of all succeeding ages, to attain to the heights of the 

. Classical Greek prototyfes. 

The Romans inte:f*rted the tradition as the measurement 
in length of the human form, the symmetry of which, it appears, 
is in reality incommensurable in length, to be true to Nature ; 
and this is the rock upon which the Roman architects and 
sculptors alike all foundered. Mr. Hambidge has proved by 
the deep study of statistics that the human figure cannot be 
expressed (in length) in even multiples of any one member — 
such as the head, hand, foot, arm, or leg; for these members 
are incommensurable one with the other; but what he 
has found is that, in accord with the known principles of 
Euclid, that which is incommensurable in length is not 
necessarily irrational, but may be measurable in area. ‘This, 
then, is the secret. 

In his thesis he proceeds to explain the difference between 
static and dynamic symmetry—the one the measurement in 
longth by the repetition of units, the other the measurement in 
area, and in particular the use of the ‘ root-five ” rectangle. 

Sialic symmetry is obtained, as we see, by measurement in 
length by any given unit or equal part of a unit. ‘ As used by 
the Copts, Byzantines, Saracens, Mahometans, and the Gothic 
tenaissance designers it was based upon the pattern properties 
of the regular two-dimensional figures, such as the square, 
and the equilateral triangle.” The archaic Greck sculptors 
practised “static symmetry,” and apparently had no know 
ledge of the secret of Egyptian dynamic symmetry. 

The Tenea Apollo, a sixth-century B.c. example, although 
closely resembling the Egyptian prototypes of dynamic sym- 
metry, is in itself * static,” and has a symmetry theme of three 
and two-thirds; that is to say, the projection of the statue can 
be contained in a rectangle the area of which consists of three 
squares and two-thirds, and every member of the body can 
be expressed in terms of this shape. 

It is clear that the archaic sculptors of Greece ignored the 
secret of Egyptian symmetry; and even later, when it became 
known, work on the same lines of ignorance, and with the 
identical symmetry theme as the Tenea Apollo, persisted, in a 
lesser degree, cx ntemporanecously with the more enlightened 
dynamic system, throughout the classic period. 
producing this inferior work, Mr. Hambidge suggests, were 
possibly not members of the craft guilds. 

Curiously enough, with the decline of Athens and tho de- 
cadence of art, the “static’’ system became more and more 


usual, until finally, in the first century B.c., the “dynamic” 
Lad entirely disappeared. Little wonder, therefore, at the 


The artists | 








misinterpretation of the system by the Romans, since tho 
connecting link, as handed down to them, was not of the true, 
but of the archaic type. 

The dynamic “ is a symmetry suggestive of life and movement, 
Its great value to design lies in its power of transition or moye- 
ment from one form to another in the system.” It is derived 
from Nature herself as shown in the human form, the skeleton, 
the distribution of leaves in plants, the sunflower disk, the pine. 
apple and pine-cone, the cockleshell, and other natura) products, 
The ancient Egyptians were the first to practise and use dynamic 
symmetry in their art, and after them the Creeks for a brief 
but incomparable period. Its application to art apparently 
evolved from the Egyptian surveyors or “ rope stretchers ” 


‘ 


who 
‘corded’ the temples, and whose work gradually developed 
into a generally recognized science. The 
were regarded by the Greeks as expert geometers. 
wall sculptures in Egyptian temples and tombs it is suggested 
that there was some sort of ritualistic significance attached to 
the “rules of the cord,” as it was called by the Hindus, who 
later in the fifth and eighth centuries B.c. also possessed a slight 
knowledge of the science, which formed part of a sacrificial altar 
ritual. But we have no examples left of Hindu art in which 
its presence is discernible. 


“rope stretchers ” 
From certain 


A curious connexion has been discovered between the “ root- 
five’ rectangle, in which terms the spiral of the shell may be 
expressed when reduced from curyes to straight lines, and the 
ratio produced by the summation series of numbers which are 
to be found in the distribution of leaves in plant growth and such 
as is found in the disk of the sunflower. This ratio is 1°6180, and 
the area of a root-five rectangle is said to be equal to a 16180 
rectangle plus its reciprocal. This 16180 rectangle is known as 
the * golden measure.” 

In art, especialy that which is destined for reproduction, the 
system usually employed is by means of the diagonal of the 
rectangle, since any shape drawn on the area of the rectangle 
having the same diagonal in common is bound to be in pro- 
portion with the whole, but the value of the diagonal of the 
reciprocal, the diagonal which is at right angles to the diagonal 
of the whole, and which determines the shape of the reciprocal, 
has been ignored, we are told, by all artists since the days of 
the classical Grecks, and it is the use of this diagonal which is the 
key to dynamic symmetry. If a 1°6180 rectangle be drawn and 
its reciprocal determined, and the diagonal of the reciprocal be 
again cut at right angles, we again get the same result, and so 
on to infinity. 

It seems as if here we have the revelation of a great secret, 
the point of escape, as it were, essential to all works of genius. 
Is one travelling too far into the realms of phantasy in reading 
into Mr. Hambidge’s theory a connexion with the scheme of 
the universe ?. One would like to be able to do so, and to see 
in the shell, the plant, the human form, yea, even in its skeleton, 
together with the work of the classical Greeks, when all are 
reduced to a common language—the language of the “ rope- 
stretchers’ of Egypt—the stamp, the mark of infinity upon 
them ! 

If stones can spoak, the group of the East Pediment has 
whispered me the answer; Demeter I know would acquiesce. 

CLAIRE GAUDET. 

P.S.—Mr. Hambidge lectured during the past years at Yale 
and Harvard Universities on his theory, and it appears that 
American artists and craftsmen are now carrying it out in 
their work. 





OLYMPIA REVISITED. 

| EFERENCE has previously been made to the so-called 

» ‘“Tdeal Home” Exhibition at Olympia that opened on 
the 4th of this month and is to close on the 25th. 
siderable ingenuity has been expended not only on the major 
structural expedients already noticed, but also upon a great 
diversity of domestic details and devices that claim, often 
with good cause, to be “ labour-saving.”’ 


Con- 


There is a fine array of rival vacuum-cleaners, of mechanical 
washers of plates and clothes, of coal, gas, and electrical cookers, 
of cinder-sifters, of kitchen-cabinets, and indeed of most of the 
many “ fixings” that the new mistress and the new maid very 
sensibly consider the proper equipment of a well-found house. 
There is an amazingly life-like electric ‘‘ open fire’ that counter- 
feits the genuine thing so plausibly, flicker and all, that any 
unsuspicious person would surely take it for a glowing grate of 
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honest coals. On the same stand is shown a boiler that success- 
fully combines the two distinct and usually separate functions 
of providing the domestic supply of hot water and, when desired, 
of heating the house by radiators. ‘he obvious drawbacks to the 
ordinary double-duty arrangement are here avoided by scaling 
up the heating water in a separate inner-circulation system 
within the boiler proper. 

An exhibit that is at once instructive and diverting is the 
small though arresting display in the gallery by the Design and 
Arts Association. Nothing on the stall is for sale, and its wares 
are all contributed anonymously. They are the sheep and the 
goats of the “ Glass, Cutlery, Hardware, and Turnery Depart- 
me nt,” and the “* D.A.A.” has sat in judgment upon them and 
divided the righteous from the naughty, and set them re- 
spectively on the right hand of the stall and upon the left, 
according as they were to be admired for the pleasing reason- 
ableness of their design or mocked at for their foolish cxtrava- 
gance and inutility. 

Amusing labels ave attached to the various exhibits for the 
guidance of those who have not yet attained to the attitude of 
William Morris to the things of daily use. He counselled us 
to have nothing in our houses that we did not know to be useful 
or believe to be beautiful. Did we act on his excellent advice, 
the fuel problem would, at any rate temporarily, be solved for 
some of us, and we might mend the roads with such of our 
trash as was incombustible. 

Of the Royal nurseries we have perhaps already heard enough. 
Indeed the captious might be inclined to think that they had 
nowhere avoided the obvious except in the matter of con- 
venience. Where, for imstance, are the ventilated cupboard, 
the baby level crawling window, the child level blackboard panel 
and washstand, the nurse level bath and drying and dressing 
platform, that one expects to find in the well-equipped modern 
nursery ? 

However, though we may regret a certain lack of inspiration 
that is often manifest in such exhibitions, there is no doubt that 
they do serve a very definite useful purpose. They educate 
the public, not the citizens of the future, but the actual housewife 
and householder. They set the right note in their insistence 
upon three points—comfort, economy, and the saving of labour. 
For on the day when ‘The Englishman’s Home,” cottage as 
well as villa, is really comfortable, and really economically run, 
on that day social unrest, political and moral, will receive a 
harder blow than could ever be struck at it by any Act of 


C. W.-E. 


Parliament. 





REFLECTIONS OF THE CHILD MIND. 

7 remark often takes us by surprise, and therein 
rf lies its charm. It may be but our own form of speech 
reflected from a new angle or adjusted along familiar paths. 
Speaking of Elijah, a small boy said: ‘ And the ravens 
brought him bread and milk every day.” Doubtless he had a 
vision of the ravens carrying neat little bowls of steaming 
food in their beaks, and found no difficulty in the presentation 
of this familiar food in this manner. Sometimes the im- 
mature simplicity of the youthful mind makes a shrewd guess 
at truth, as in a group of “tinies’’ discussing their arrival 
on this planet. One said the doctor brought him, another 
that his mother bought him at a shop, and a little girl added 
modestly: ‘‘My mother was too poor to buy me; I was 
home-made.” 

Nearly all children have a strong dislike of anything unreal, 
and are very quick to detect it. One delightful little person 
of five or six, much exercised over the laying of a floor, by 
complicated measures and a spirit-level, elicited a full explana- 
tion from an intelligent workman. This she retailed quite 
correctly to an admiring father. The next day, when two 
men friends were with him, the father called her and asked 
her to repeat again what she had told him. He received the 
reply: ‘“‘If you do not understand from one explanation, 
I think you had better ask the workman yourself.’  *‘ She 
did show off,” the parent added, “ but not quite in the way 
desired.’ The effect very curious on those so 
young that they remembered no other conditions. A little 
boy of five was taken out to tea and regaled on the best 
obtainable. At the end he thanked his hostess very prettily, 
and added: ‘ Quite a This same little boy, 
when inviting a few small friends to blow soap-bubbles with 
him, called it his ‘“‘ bubble committee.” 


of the war was 


pre-war tea.” 





It is naturally difficult for the infant mind to grasp the 
intricacies of our English titles of honour and respect, as a 
certain Lord found when inspecting a National school. The 
children had been well drilled that they were to say ‘“ My 
Lord,” and not “ Sir,’ and all went well until this Peer of 
the Realm turned to a swect little girl and said: ‘* And how 
old are you, my child?” and she answered: ‘ My God, If 
am seven.” Probably the only impression left on her mind 
by the instruction was thatit was something rather irreverent. 
It is almost pathetic to hear of an infant, asked by an inspector 
the meaning of Epiphany, he 
having thus interpreted the teacher's rendering 
tion.” Now and then the simple logic of a child brings the 
stupid threats of the uneducated guardian to none effect, 
as when a nurse told a little boy if he did a certain thing 
again she would throw what he liked best out of the window, 
and was confronted with a repetition of the naughtiness 
and the remark: ‘ And [like my little sister best.” There is 
also the directness of the little girl who was refused chocolates 
on the ground that she only had them “ now and then,” and 
on a second request meeting with a reminder, said: ‘* Yes, 
but that was then, and this is now.” 

There is often a perfect simplicity in a child's religion, though 
A small boy- 
first 
term at a preparatory school that he * absolutely believed in 
prayer.’ The mother was deeply touched, and inquired the 
origin of this fervent faith. She was told: ‘We are not 
allowed to fight at our school, but I had to fight a boy, and 
all the time 1 prayed that the matron should not see us, and 
she didn’t.”” Hence this complete confidence in the power ot 
prayer. <A child’s supposed grievance rests, now and then, 
on rather surprising facts, and it is as well to reserve full 
sympathy until the end of the story is reached. So a mother 
thought whose little girl came and complained that her small 
brother Tommy had broken her very best doll. ‘* How 
naughty of Tommy,” said the mother; ‘* how did he do it ?” 
“IT banged him on the head with it,’ said the small girl, 
still evidently feeling aggrieved. Sometimes there is a pathetic 
difference in what is said by the ‘‘ grown-up” and what is 
understood by the child. One mite, told to sit in its high 
chair ** for the present,’ expressed its injured feelings at last 


replying, “A man at ft station,” 


*‘a manifesta- 


it may be applied somewhat unexpectedly. 
friend of mine informed his mother at the end of his 


by saying: ‘1 have sat and sat, and have had no present.” 
So children tread the paths around us, surprising little mirrors 
of our deeds and words, often holding up the glass of truth, 
and flashing an unexpected light, for those who have the eyes 
to see. MELESINA SeToN-CHRISTOPHER, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
EE — 

[Letters of the lenglh of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than lhose which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE INDUSTRIAL 





SPECULATION, 
SEA BUBBLE. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Will you lend your powerful influence to stem the flood of 
yyw overwhelming several of our great 
industries, particularly in Lancashire, but, in a lesser degree 
perhaps, also in other parts of the country? The causes which 
have led to this fit of economic madness may be bricfly stated as 

follows :— 

(1) Profits on a great seale have been made during the war, 
and are likely to continue fer a year or two until the world 
shortage is supplied. 

(2) Proprietors of businesses who made 
sufficient money, who are advancing in not 
unwilling to sell out now that they can obtain extravagant 
prices, 


TODAY'S SOUTH 


speculation which is m 
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or years, are 





(3) The continual irritation of Jahour troubles has led to 
weariness and a desire to escape from the uncertainties of the 
future. ; 

(4) Heavy taxation of the profits makes if a great temptation 
to realize a large increment of capital val which is not 
subject tu taxation. 

(5) The value of an underlaking and of shares in it is chiefly 
fixed by its vield in profit, because the “aan in the street” 
usually knows no other criterion of value. The astute financier 
has realized this fact, and has not scrupled to explgit it. 
~ (6) Extravagant prices can bo and are offered to acquire 
well-known and high-class undertakings, because the under- 
takings ean be sold again at high prices to the ignorant 
investor. Moreover, the profits will be maintained Jong en ugh 
for the financier to unload. 

A dey of reckoning na few ye and many 
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highly honoured business names will be dragged in the mire. 
If the present wild speculation continues there will undoubtedly 
follow a financial collapse such as has never been experienced 
in this country, and widespread ruin will result. I venture to 
suggest two remedies :— 

(1) An urgent appeal to the many euccessful firms with 
honourable records to stand by their enterprises, and, for 
patriotic reasons, to resist the temptations to realize. 

(2) That the Government ehould tax in a drastic manner 
the profits on capital realization so far as they are attributable 
to goodwill. This is a hint for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which may both lead to raising revenue and preventing 
disaster. Mills, plant, and machinery cannot be replaced now 
for less than two and a half to three times the pre-war cost, 
and the increased value is legitimate, being merely relative 
to the decreased purchasing-power of money. Consequently, the 
rise in that class of property and in other material assets 
should not be taxed. I suggest that the tax should be imposed 
only on the goodwill, which {s practically a discounting of 
future earnings based on the present abnormal profits. 

Although tho working man is, to some extent, joining in the 
orgy of speculation in Lancashire, what wil! be the effect on 
his mind of this evidence of apparent wealth, acquired directly 
or indirectly because of the war? The question must arise, 
Is it for this so many have given their lives?—I am, Sir, &., 

ONLOOKER. 





THE COTTON TRADE BOOM: A WARNING. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sin,—I have received from friends in various parts of the 
country cuttings of an advertisement from newspapers which 
is being inserted with a view to persuading people to invest in 
cotton mill shares, and this advertisement is headed by a 
quotation from an interview which, by request, I gave recently 
to a representative of a widely read journal. The words quoted 
are as follows: “'To the general public Lancashire to-day is a 
modern El] Dorado where thousands of people of lowly position 
are daily reaching a condition of affluence as a result of the 
great cotton trade boom.” I have made a strong protest against 
my name being used in this way, and against a short quotation 
heing taken from its context in an interview which contained 
a great deal of information about the present position of the 
cotton trade, information which was specially designed to give 
to the reader the means of correcting some of the false impres- 
sions that are current about the “ boom” in the industry. ‘That 
interview made clear what is the existing state of things, and 
showed what is necessary for the maintenance of the prosperity 
of the industry. I cannot but regret that many of the leading 
journals of the country are, probably through the ignorance of 
contributors, constantly giving incorrect news concerning the 
true nature of the seeming profits of the industry. 

So many factors are to be takon into account when considering 
this question of profits that it behoves the Press to be 
exceedingly careful in presenting their reports to the public. 
Colton trade finance methods are not those followed in other 
industries, and consequently they require to be treated in a 
special way. Ono has often pointed cut that in giving the 
profits of limited companies in the cotton trade the whole 
amount of capital employed in the businesses should be clearly 
set out—that is, the whole of the loan capital as well as the 
share capital. Much of what has been written about enormous 
profits is due to the fact that this practice has not been followed. 
To take a case, an extreme but not an entirely improbable 
case. If a concern has, say, only one-eighth of its capital in 
shares and the other seven-eighths is in the form of loan capital, 
at a time like the present, when there has been a great increase 
in the valuo of assets, there does arise an enormous profit to 
the people holding the one-eighth. But it must be remembered 
that the holders of seven-eighths of tho capital get nothing of 
this big increment of values, and that the only fair way of 
calculating the profits is to include the seven-eighths, thus 
spreading them over the full amount of capital employed. 

Owing to the large increase in the valuations of mills brought 
about by the new conditions, it has appeared that enormous 
profits have come to the industry as a whole, when in reality 
only a moderate profit has been obtained on the whole of the 
capital employed. At the same time, as I have said elsewhere, 
the position and the prospects of the trade aro good, and I am 
pleased to hear that operatives, who with prudence have 
hitherto mostly invested their savings in loans, are now taking 
# more direct interest by becoming eharcholders in the mills. 
They will thus share in the present prosperity of the trade, and 
realize whet is necessary to maintain that prosperity. This is 
tho best way of nationalizing industry. 

I would suggest that intending investors in cotion mills 
should satisfy themselves: (1) that a concern has been taken 
over at a fair valuation considering the immense cnhancement 
in the cost of mill buildings and machinery; (2) as to the 
amount of share capital in proportion to the loan capital 





employed; (3) the extent of the unpaid liability on the shares,— 
I am, Sir, &c., Cuartes W. Macara. 
33 York Street, Manchester. 





A NATIONAL INTEREST IN EXCESS PROFITs. 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ Sprcraror.’’) 
Sizr,—Workers not infrequently urge as a reason for higher 
pay to themselves that the ehareholders in the company for 
which they are working are being extravagantly remunerated, 
To this the directors reply that, though it may be true that 
the dividends are (say) 50 per cent. on the original value of the 
shares, it is only some 5 per cent. on their current market 
value. But if the dividend were 500 or 5,000 per cent. the 
same reply would doubtless be equally good—or equally bad. 
In these days we are “up against” two national factors 
which, if not themselves novel, have at any rate assumed a 
new importance. One of them is the need for new income in 
relief of the national purse; the other, the common admission 

that the position of the workers must be ameliorated. 

Might not both these predominant national factors be 
afforded effective and valuable recognition by a new law, to 
attach to the flotation of all companies from a certain date, 
in the sense of apportionment of excess profits between the 
shareholders and the State? For example, if and when 
the profits should exceed—for illustration, let us say—20 per 
cent. the excess should be divided (on a basis which I leave 
open) between the two; the State’s share in part to be 
allocated to the national funds for old age pensions, unemploy- 
inent, insurance, or similar betterment of workers. To envisage 
the huge profits now being distributed by some companies 
and the daily growing list of new enterprises will sufficiently 
indicate the beneficent potentialities of such a law. And these 
potentialities would be at the expense of no one, seeing that 
every one who decided to put his money into a new company 
would do so with full knowledge. 

And it cannot, I think, be justly contended that such a law 
would have any restraint on enterprise, seeing that a dividend 
of 20 per cent. (apart from the excess share) represents a 
trebling of the value of the capital sum originally adventured; 
and such a result would, I fancy, be deemed good enough 
by most of us. In the case of peculiarly speculative enter- 
prises—gold mines, for exainple—the limitation might, however, 
if considered desirable, be set at a higher figure. Of course 
one can imagine all sorts of difficulties and objections, but if 
the principle is sound these could be surmounted. And | 
believe that the principle is sound, and that if a Bill were 
introduced in the above sense it would obtain wide support. 
At any rate, I submit the proposal for consideration.—I am, 
Sir, &., DouGias Owen. 





THI) SITUATION IN PALESTINE. 
(To THe Epirog or ve ‘ Sprecraror.’’] 

Stz,—In your issue of the 7ih inst. Lord Sydenham accuses 
me of having written “a most misleading article” on “ The 
Future of Palestine.” It is rather strange that Lord 
Sydenham does not mention where or when he saw that article. 
Is it because he fears that if it were read it would be found 
to be, not “‘ most misleading,” as he states, but absolutely true 
in every respect ? Those who are interested, and wish to judge 
what value can be placed on Lord Sydenham’s utterances, can 
read my article in the Evening Standard of January 14th last. 

Lord Sydenham begins his “Situation in Palestine” by 
piously sympathizing with the aspirations of the Zionists, and 
then devotes two columns of your space to damning them with 
“ bell, book, and candle”! Wis article bristles with amazing 
inaccuracies—to put it mildly—and is grossly misleading to 
boot. So much so that I am tempted to ask, When was Lord 
Sydenham in Palestine ? In both ancient and modern history he 
is equally out! He states that the claim of the Jews to Palestine 
is based “ upon a rule of between three and four centuries.” 
May I point out to Lord Sydenham that from the conquest by 
Joshua until the destruction of the Kingdom of Israel theve 
elapsed a period of 730 years? And we find Judas Hyrcanus 
Aristobulus being crowned “‘ King of the Jews” in 107 B.c., 
while later still in the final destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
in 70 a.p. we find it recorded that over one million Jews 
perished. In all a period of over 1,500 years of Jewish history 
in Palestine. Lord Sydenham states that Palestine has long 
ceased to be a Jewish country. Materially in part yes— 
spiritually no. All through the countless years of their forced 
and wretched exile the cry has gone forth from their tortured 
soul, ‘“‘ Next year Jerusalem.” The hope of regaining Palestine 
in God’s good time has been their sheet anchor all down the 
dark centuries. 

Lord Sydenham quotes figures which go to prove my case— 
“A land without a people.” He points out that it does not 


to-day contain more than a sixth part of the population which 
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cena 
(I maintain) it can support when it is brought under proper 
cultivation. 

Lord Sydenham is really amusing when he goes on to state: 
“Religious sentiment of incalculable force thus combines with 
racial conditions to oppose the projects of the Zionists.” What 
a smug, self-satisfied race are the English! The Moslem will 
take kindly to the idea of the British having charge of 
Jerusalem, but he will be driven into fanatical fury if by 
chance the Jew—his own cousin—rule there once again! What 
a wonderful people we are and how everybody loves us! 

Again, Lord Sydenham states that I “ commanded one of the 
ue Jewish battalions raised during the war.” Lord Sydenham 
may be interested to know that I commanded two Jewish 
battalions in the force known officially as Patterson’s Column 
during the Jordan Valley and Gilead operations in September, 
1918, that a third Jewish battalion was in Egypt and a fourth 
in England training. At the close of the war there were over 
5,000 Jewish soldiers serving in Jewish hattalions in Palestine. 

With reference to the terms Arab and Beduin, I can assure 
Lord Sydenham that I have often spoken to the natives of 
Palestine during my stay there. They seemed proud of the 
fact that they were Beduin or Arahs, and were addressed as 
Never by any chance did one of them suggest he was a 
Syrian. I doubt if many of them would understand the word 
“ Syrian.” This is a word much affected by the absentee 
Effendi, and apparently Lord Sydenham has been gulled (by 
some interested party) into believing that the Beduin has 
become a good Syrian patriot! 

Lord Sydenham has saddled me with the theory “ that the 
Jews are to come into Palestine as capitalists in order to 
acquire the land of the people.” I hold no such theory, and 
no one with any fairness could possibly put such a construction 
The Jews must settle and work on the land. 
There is much land now unoccupied waiting for development, 
but if more is needed there will be no difficulty in buying from 
the Beduin; he will gladly sell at a profit, and care not at all 
whether the buyer be Jew or Gentile. The Administration will 
of course see that he is justly treated. Many of the richest 
tine are now owned by absentee landlords, whose 
policy it is to raise all the trouble they can in that country, 
and it is such men as those that Lord Sydenham is bolstering 
up. 

! looked in vain for any sign of resentment when the solemn 
declaration made by the British Government to the 
Jewish people. Now, according to Lord Sydenham, “ wide- 
spread resentment has been caused by indications that the 
establishment of a Jewish State is contemplated,” &¢. Our 
ancient bureaucrats ever did try to make our flesh creep, by 
calling spirits from the vasty deep! A Jewish State not 
possible for a score of years at least, so let slipshod political 
writers sleep comfortably in their beds in the meanwhile! 

a plain declaration of policy.” 
was given in the Balfour Declaration—a solemn promise 
the from @ British Government. 
Apparently Lord Sydenham would now treat this as a mere 

erap of paper.” I hold no brief for the Jews; they are a 
people well able to take care of themselves; but the honour of 
HUngland is pledged here, and I refuse to believe that anything 
so dastardly as a repudiation of the Balfour Declaration is 
contemplated by His Majesty’s Government.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. I. Parrerson. 
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Lord Sydenham asks for “ 
This 
to the 


Jewish people 


[%o tHe Eviror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I should like to make a few remarks on the article on 
“The Situation in Palestine’”’ in your issue of February 7th. 
Owing to the deepness and narrowness of the gorge through 
which the Jordan runs, only a very limited area could be 
irrigated from that river, and the only railway touching the 
Jordan Valley is the Haifa-Deraa narrow gauge, which runs 
through Semakh at the south end of the Sea of Galilee. The 
restoration of terrace cultivation would be a very slow job, 
as a very great number of the hillsides are now practically 
denuded of soil. Lieutenant-Colonel Patterson’s proposal for the 
acquirement of the land is most unjust to the present occupiers, 
who have, at any rate, as much claim to it, sentimentally, as 
the Jews, but his ideas are not as impracticable as those given 
me by a well-known English Jew when I was in Palestine. He 
informed me that the Jews were not suited to manual 
agricultural labour, and that the Jews who settled in Palestine 
would buy the land from the inhabitants and then hire those 
inhabitants to work for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haywards Heath. G. K. Conereve. 





THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’| 
Sir,—No doubt you will permit a final rejoinder on this subject 
(I do not desire you to be compelled to have to “declare this 
correspondence closed ”’). 
The Population of Constantinople —I note that you still do 





not quote the source of your statistics of 1912. I was frank 
about my Encyclopaedia, which happened to be the only thing 
I had to hand at the moment. 1 have since looked up other 
authorities, Should some one suddenly declare that only one- 
third of the ee pgeenagy of London were (for instance) over 
five feet in height, you might very well know that the state- 
ment was incorrect, but you Rees probably be at a loss to 
prove its falsity on the spur of the moment from statistics. I 
desired to lose no time, and therefore replied at once, stating 
the source of the only information that was at hand. Having 
lived over nine years in Constantinople, I know perfectly well 
myself, for example, that Scutari does not contain more non- 
Moslems than Moslems; on the contrary, it is, as I stated 
before, almost purely Turkish—take “ purely,” if you like, to 
mean “in great majority” as a concession. JI suspect that 
you, like many others, have been misled by Greek propaganda 
etatistics, which are made to prove wonderful and terrible 
things (see my letter in the Westminster Gazette of the 23rd 
ult.) at times. I suggest that French pre-war statistics such 
as are contained in the Grande Encyclopédie or the Nouveau 
Larousse (which are freely quoted by the Turkish Government 
side by side with Turkish statistics derived from Census, taxa- 
tion, and military records—in other words, the usual] basis for 
a Government) give a more probably correct view than the 
particular set you have before you. Putting aside my poor 
old Encyclopaedia, you might even look up the figures of 
Curriet [1898—it is improbable that the whole proportions 
should have changed since then in view of the “ massacring ”’ 
habits of the Turk (?)], which give for the whole Vilayet 
780,000 Turks, 180,000 Greeks, 65,000 Armenians, and various 
202,000, with a total of 1,227,000—i.e., 65 per cent. Turks. Or 
again take the 1919 figures of the Turk Yordou of Geneva 
(admittedly pro-Turkish, but still as much to be believed 23 
Hellenic propaganda figures), which give 65.5 per cent. Turks, 
22.5 per cent. Greeks, &. All these figures, Turkish and 
French, more or less correspond together, as they do with 
everyday experience of residents in Constantinople. However, 
as I stated before, a new and absolutely impartial Census 
would settlo the whole matter and put a stop to the distortion 
caused to statistics by the double counting of Ottoman Greeks 
as (a) Rayahs (by their “ Nouffouses”) and (b) Hellenic 
Greeks (by their Consular Registrations, for immense numbe: 

of them possess and use both sets of papers as and when circum- 
stances make it desirable), 

The ‘ Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau.’—Italy’s contention of not 
being bound to help Germany in an offensive war is very 
different from her action in going into war against Germany 
from territorial motives. I know perfectly well that, had 
Inver and Co. not had the two German ships to hold Constan- 
tinople under their guns, the secret Treaty would never hay 
been able to drag Turkey in against us. ‘The majority of t) 
Turks were friendly to England, and viewed with great appre- 
hension the war against the old allies, although the attitude of 
the latter did eanse serious fears of Russia. The two shijs 
turned the tide absolutely, and our various mistaken policics 
since the Armistice have, I admit, almost succeeded in elimi- 
nating the feelings of trust and confidence which the 'Turki-| 
people had in their old ally. On this point no argument can 
arrive at anything, for it is not a question of taking a Censu. 
and proving now what the facts were. I only speak haviny 
been in Constantinople from 1910 to 1919, having intimate 
friends amongst the Turks and the fullest possible means oi 
knowing the way their feelings swayed them. Ambassadors 
often know very much less than other people as to the real 
thoughts and desires of the populations of the countries to 
which they are accredited, and this was very much the case 
with thd;e of our Embassy in Constantinople in the critical 
days of August to September, 1914. Tact, justice, and energeti 
action combined on our part could then have kept ‘Turkey out 
of the war, instead of which a long series of blunders before the 
war was crowned by the impossible way in which the Turkish 
ships building in Wngland were seized, tho fatal blunder of 
letting the ‘Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau’ escape from tho 
Mediterranean, and the misfortune of not having British 
diplomats in Constantinople capable of coping with their 
German adversaries, who were clever enough to be alway« 
definite, astute, and impressive in their dealings with the Said 
Halim Cabinet. 

T note that out of the ten points dealt with by me in my letter 
in your issue of the 17th ult. only two, those of the population o! 
Constantinople and of the German ships, have been serious!s 
tackled. This, to my mind, proves that the case against our 
diplomacy is such a strong one that discussion, properly cou 
ducted and not on the “ waste-paper basket” lines of the 
majority of the Press, would be fatal to the canse of th 
upholders of the “ bag and baggage” policy. I will not trespass 
further on your space with a detailed reply to your long 
article of the 17th ult. except to point out that if, on the 
one hand, the Indian Mutiny followed closely on the Crimean 
War, the Turkish Government gave us special facilities for 
the transport of our troops to India—was that nothing? It 
is also forgotten that during the Transvaal War prayers for 
the success of the British arms were offered up in mosques 
in Turkey. No, Turkey cannot be accused of ingratitude nor 
of the violation of Treaties. She has always avoided the 
“‘sorap of paper ” policy, and if, as I contend, she would net 
have kept to the Turco-German secret Treaty, it would have 
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heen because this was nota Treaty of the nation, but a secret 
maneuvre of a little clique who in no way represented the 
nation. With regard to religious toleration also, had Turkey 
imitated Europe of the Middle Ages in her treatment of people 
ef alien faith, she would not now he confronted with the 
problem of the Christian races, for they would not exist. The 
Jews fled to her for protection from Catholie Spain, and ehe 
received them and gave them sanctuary. Do we now hear of 
Jewish shrieks aguinst the “ barbarous ” Turk ? No, and this 
because he has not organized revolts and maceacres of Moslems, 
which, a la Auction of Souls film, lave to be carefully 
suppressed to avoid spoiling the picture of “martyred ”’ 
Christians.—I am, Sir, &e., A. P. Toutry, A.DA. 
LWe cannot continue this correspondence. Fp, Spectator.] 








PURCHASE OF THR TLIQUOR TRADE, 
{To tae Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

£:r,—May T suggest to Canon Rawnsley and others who regard 
the Liquor Control Board’s experiment in Carlisle with 
enthusiastic approval, that if they compare Carlisle's record 
under direct control with the general record of England and 
Wales as regards diminished drunkenness, their ardour for 
the State purchase of the Liquor Trade may possibly abate ? 
I find from the figures given in the most recent Blue Book of 
“Licensing Statistics” that the average decrease of convie- 
tions for drunkenness over the whole of England and Wales, 
comparing 1914 with 1918, was 84.50 per cent., whereas in 
Carlisle, comparing 1914 with 1918, the decrease of convictions 
was 71 per cent. In other words, Carlisle’s record was below 
the average of England and Wales, including the areas which 
were unscheduled, and consequently free of the Liquor Control 
Board’s restrictions. 

As for the financial aspect of the Carlisle experiment, hefore 
we accept it as indicating possible profits from the State 
management of the liquor izdustry we should remember that 
the financial statements of the Carlisle Control take no 
account of the expenses connected with the London adminis- 
tration. A general of State ownership and State 
management would involve an enormous and costly central 
Department. 

But how is it that we hear so much of the Carlisle exper!- 
ment, and nothing of similar ventures undertaken by the 
Liquer Control Voard at Invergordon and Enfield Lock ? At 
Enfield Leck the Board acquired, rather unceremoniously, a 
targe licensed house Lelongiag to the Trust Houses (Limited). 
This house, upon which the Trust had spent £11,900, 
when the Control Board acquired it, doing a large catering 
business. Under “ State management” it proved a failure and 
was shut up, a considerable loes of public money being thus 
Geo. W. Tarsor. 


STATE 


system 


was, 


incurred.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Constitutional Club. 





IRELAND. 
{To tHe Evrror or tHe “ Sprctator.”’] 





“Tf, however, a Government with Dominion powers, except 

as regards Customs, were to be established in) South-West 
Ireland, the South and West should clearly cease to be repre- 
sented at Westminster.” Spectator, January 31st. 
S1r,—One of the difficulties of settlement lies in the fact that 
no scheme which does not preserve the Union for the whole 
of Ireland places those portions not returning Members to 
Westminster in a position of inferiority and gives those por- 
tions, in the event of Constitutional differences with England, 
the alternative of litigation or rebellion! Let me give an illus- 
tration. 

A small island community of 50,000 persons—a Peculiar of the 
Crown—has enjoyed Home Rule for many hundred years. 
The Wome Rule includes Judicature, Clergy, Militia, Eduea- 
tion, Police, Coinage, Customs, Excise, and Flag, and, naturally, 
a Legislature with the right to initiate laws and taxation, sub- 
ject to the veto of the Crown in certain specific contingencies. 
A Royal Charter of Queen Elizabeth granted the islanders 


exemption from service cut of the island “nisi in easu ubi 
corpus nostri praefatae Reginae Haeredum et Successorum 
nostrorum (quod absit) in prisona detineatur. . et ab 


contributionibus, oneribus et exactionibus 
quibuscunque.”” The islander nevertheless thought it ineum- 


bent on him to serve, and more than seventeen per cent. of 


omnibus atiis 


the whole population went to fight, an] the island gare—not | 


lent—£2 per head of the population to the Home Government 
for the conduct of the war. I shall not say what the island 
gained or urge what she Jost; hundreds of her 
honourable graves far from home, and hundreds have returned 
wounded, crippled, and smitten with disease, hut her shield 
is clean and her record worthy of her history. The islander 
gow seeks to tax himself to pay off the £100,000 debt, and has 


sons have 





n> 
passed a certain law which the Tome Office has vetoed, at the 
same time suggesting a local Income Tax. The island has pro- 
tested and passed a second law, which the Home Office has 
vetoed, again extolling the local Income Tax idea and insisting 
on the same. In this ease the island’s “ remedy ”’ is a lawsuit 
against the Crown; but in the case of Ireland the remedy 
might he more expeditious and bloodier! Now can any one 
doubt that if the island sent ten or fifteen Members to West. 
minster this trouble would never have arisen, or if it had 
arisen the settlement would have been simple and easy ?—] am, 
Sir, &e., Bertram G. Pau, 
ITouse of Commons. 





NATIONALIZATION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—In these days, when faddists abound, one is not surprised 
at various folk being for the nationalization of this or that 
trade or calling. The Socialist wing of Labour is the most 
clamant of all on this subject, as might be expected. However, 
whether they mean it or not, Socialists who advocate the 
nationalization of mines or railways or land invariably assert 
that they would give a fair price to the owners who are to be 
bought out by the State. In contrast to this, we have the 
Spectator asserting that it would only give less than half the 
fair price in the case of drink nationalization to the owners 
of the rights therein—i.e., values of 1915. I regretfully submit 
that this is dishonest and unworthy of the Spectator.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. H. E. Rem, Colonel, 
52 Sedlescombe Road S., St. Leonerds-on-Sea, 





IS LABOUR FIT TO GOVERN ? 
(To tae Epiror or tHe * Spretator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Churchill has raived the question whether Labour 
fit to form a Government. Mr. Bevin, the representative of the 
powerful Dockers’ Union, has given an excellent answer to that 
question. As reported in the Times of Monday, February 16th, 


is 


p. 16:— 

“Mr. Bevin said he was secretary of a West of England 
unemployed movement from 1905 to 1809, and he found himsel/ 
walking the streets unemployed, and having to steal for his 
living. ‘1 make no apology for that,’ he added.” 

Some of us who pay Poor Rates thovght that we did so in order 
to take away any excuse from the unemployed for resorting to 





erime, But Labour apparently thinks otherwise.—I am, Sir, 
ke., M. D.C. 
THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER. 
{To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,— Since T wrote my letter of February Tth on “ The Tudiaa 


Civil Service as a Career” the Secretary of State for India 
has announced his intention of aiming at fixing the exchanze 
value of the rupee at the gold content the 
sovereign, and the current rate of exchange has in consequence 


one-tenth of of 


risen to over 2s. 8d. ner rupee. These changes necessitate a 
revision of the caleulations [ made in that letter as to the 
value in British currency of salaries paid in India in rupees. 


The paragraph IT wrote on that subject should now read as 
follows :—- 

“ Salaries in India are paid in rupees, and their value in 
British currency varies according to the exchange value of the 
rupee. For a number of years before the war the rupee was 
worth 1s. 4d., or, in other words, the pound was worth 
15 rupees; so that a man who had to send home £160 had to 
pay 1,500 rupecs for it in India. At present the exchange value 
of the rupee is about 2s. &d., and any one in India can now 
send home £100 at a of ahout 750 rupees. If the new 
scale of salaries he turned into British currency at the present 
rate of 2s. &d. to the rupee, it may be said that the young 
civilian of twenty-three to twenty-five will, in his first year 
of service in India, draw a pay in rupees equivalent to £960 
a year in British currency; while the man who has risen to 
one of the appointments of which the pay is 3,000 rupees a 
month is now drawing the equivalent of £4,800 a year. It 
seems unlikely, however, that the rupee will long remain 
at its present very high value in exchange, which is due partly 
to the extraordinary increase in the world’s demand for silver 
owing to the effects of the war, and partly to the depreciation 
in the value of the British paper pound caused by the excessive 
issue of British paper currency. On the other hand, it 
also unlikely that its value will for a number of years fall to 


cost 


18 


anything like its pre-war rate of 1s, 4d. he Secretary of 
State has recently announced his intention to aim at 
| stabilizing the exchange value of the rupee at the rate of 
10 rupees to the gold sovereign (that is, 2s. to the rupee 


reckoned in gold). If this policy proves permanently successful, 
and if the value of the British paper pound is restored to that 
of the sovereign, then the permanent equivalent in sterling 
of the Tudian salaries paid in rupees will be in the civilian’s 
first year of service, a year; in his fifteenth year of 
service, at least £1,920 a year; and in his twenty-third year 
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enicinncnmmnntan 
service, almost certainly £3,000 a year. And if he is a 
man and stays on after he has earned his pension by 
service, he will probably, beforo he retires, 
to the rupee of £3,600 a year.” 


J. Wiison. 


of 
good t 
twenty-five years § 
be drawing the equivalent at 2s. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ochilvicw, Cricff. 





THE WEST END HOSPITAL FOR NERVOUS DISEASES, 

{To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Srecratror.’’] 
Sir,--The fact that the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
has recently entered upon a new phaso of its career by trans- 
ferring the bulk of its activities from 73 Welbeck Street to 
st. Katharine’s Lodge, Regent's Park, seems to me to be a 
matter of no small importance to all who are interested in this 
and similar institutions. The hospitality invariably extended 
by the Spectator to all deserving charitable appeals is my 
excuse for encroaching upon your valuable space with a brief 
review of the hospital's past history, and a sketch of its future 
plans and prospects. 

The West End Hospital was first opened on July 9th, 1878, 
under the patronage of H.R.IL. the Princess of Wales, our 
present Queen Alexandra. It was then equipped with ten cots, 
Thirteen years later it was entirely rebuilt, and by 1918 
ninety-two further beds had been added. The number of out- 
patients had meanwhile increased from 523 to 3,760, with a 
total of 36,133 attendances, there being more new cases, not- 
withstanding the scarcity of male patients, than in any other 
hospital for nervous diseases. This year the out-patient depart- 
ment has become even more popular, and on one single day, 
January 8th, the cases dealt with numbered 247. The hospital 
has always given especial attention to the indoor treatment of 
children, and during the war many beds were set aside for the 
use of military patients. 

At the beginning of 1919 the necessity for the reconstruction 
of the hospital, which had been under consideration for a 
long time, became more than ever imperative. ‘The number of 
patients suffering from nervous diseases was increasing daily, 
owing to the strain of the war and the additional difficulties of 
living. Moreover, the work of the hospital was severely 
hampered by the inadequate accommodation at Welbeck Street, 
where the premises were too much enclosed by other buildings 
and too noisy for the welfare of the patients. A fresh site was, 
therefore, sought for in various parts of London, and at last 
the most perfect situation was discovered at St. Katharine’s 
Lodge, Regent’s Park. 

St. Katharine’s Lodge was formerly the residence of tho 
Master of St. Katharine’s Charity, originally founded by Queen 
Matilda on the site of St. Katharine’s Docks, whence it was 
moved in 1845 to its present position within a stone’s-throw of 
the new West End Hospital. The house was subsequently occu- 
pied for some years by the family of tho late Mr. Brinsley 
Marlay, at whose death it was bequeathed, together with tho 
many artistic treasures it contained, to the Vitzwilliam 
Museum. In 1912 it was purchased as a private residence by 
the late Mr. William Salomon, of New York, who on the out- 
break of war converted it into a luxurious and well-appointed 
hospital for officers, under the control of the American Red 
Cross. Within the past year the Committee of the West End 
Hospital entered into negotiations with Mr. Salomon with a 
view to acquiring the lease, and, largely owing to the owner's 
benevolence and the question of purchaso was 
settled upon terms most favourable to the hospital, and tho 
patients transferred thither on the 17th of last month. 

It is no exaggeration to gay that a more ideal situation for 
a London hospital dealing with nervous diseases could nowhere 
be found. The house contains magnificent accommodation for 
in-patients, and is surrounded by its own grounds and gardens 
of five acres. 
scheme of reconstruction, a large sum is required, 
help thinking that many of your readers may be willing to 
help in the good cause of moving the hospital to healthier sur- 
roundings, ensuring the best possible treatment for Navy and 
Army pensioners, adult civilian patients and children, and 
enabling many additional cases to be dealt with. For this pur- 
pose increased endowments, donations, and subscriptions are 
urgently needed, and should be sent to the Treasurer, West 
End Hospital, 73 Welbeck Street, W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Garrick Club, W.C. Harry Gran, 

[We are sure that Captain Warry Graham will not appeal in 
vain for this invaluable hospital in its new and most interesting 
surroundings. The field of nervous disease has become terribly 


generosity, 


I cannot 


large. The hospital for which Captain Graham pleads has 
always played a distinguished part, but for obvious reasons its 
needs grow even faster than its opportunities, great and 
increasing though these are. To say that the State can do 


nothing in such matters at present is to make the appeal to the 
individual benefactor stronger than ever.—Ep. Spectalor.] 


In order, however, sati-factorily to carry out the | 


* MANNERS 
[To THe Eniror : 
Sir,—I have been much interested by your quotation from 
Miss Dempster’s Manners of My Time describing how the 
news of victory came to London a hundred years ago. My 
grandmother was wont to tell how, when as a young girl she 
was walking in VDiccadilly, there appeared—coming from the 
west--a postchaise with galloping horses covered with dust, 
and with a great bunch of laurel on cither side of it, tied and 
swathed with black crape. A great crowd followed running, 
and as it passed every man in the street, whatever his business 
might be, turned and ran after it also. And all swept on 
breathless, the crowd growing every moment larger till the 
postilions drew rein in front of the Admiralty, and the news 
of Trafalgar was told.—I am, Sir, Mary Lovetace. 
Ockham Park, Ripley, Surrey. 


OF MY TIME.” 
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YOUTH AND ROMANCE. 

{To THe Evrros or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Although a constant reader of the Spectator, sometimes 
it is late before my copy reaches me; hence I have only just 
read tho article on “Youth and Romance,” and now I am 
rubbing my eyes and asking, with Bret Harte’s hero, “Is 
visions about ?” ‘The teaching profession is quite accustomed, 
in default of any other target, to serve as Aunt Sally. When, 
however, it is assumed that there is a universal impul-e 
amongst girls to headlong matrimony, and next that women 
teachers aro responsible for it, one hardly knows whether to 
be flattered at being credited with so much influence or to 
laugh at the caso with which prejudico deceives itself. 
Apparently marriage at any price is the teaching of the school- 
mistress. I doubt if the subject is ever discussed. A much- 
experienced Ifead-Mistress once confessed at a Conference of 
her fellows that, goaded by the omniscience of a youthful 
inspector who insisted on everything likely to be useful to @ 
woman being found in the time-table, she had stopped his 
garrulity by asking if he wished disquisitions on the Divorce 
Laws to havea place. Tho gasp with which the admission was 
received suggested that neither marriage nor its dissolution 
was a wonted subject of contemplation. VPersonally, in thirty 
years, 1 have never touched on it, and—humiliating thought— 
though newly acquired husbands aro paraded before me, 
never has my advice or views on marriage been sought. 

Seriously, the attack, even if considered as a joke—and the 
{erm “spinster” is reminiscent of tho heavier Victorian 
humour—is in very doubtful taste. “ Schools are staffed hy 
spinsters” is the lament. HEyen if it secms 
inevitable, unless married women are to leave their,iomes te 
educate other people’s children. Why then “larn us to he 
toads” by condemning us for undertaking a branch of the 
public service for which no éne else is available ? 

The “drab picture,” happily for my comfort, has eluded 
my sight. Schoolmistresses (who, by the way, seldom live in 
boarding-houses) do deplore the limited social life imposed on 
them by insufficient and tho cheap 
lodgings; but they have brothers and si-ters, nephews and 
nieces, to humanize them, and of the scores I have known, 
none has ever craved for marriage as better thon 
none” as the remedy. Sometimes we suffer from being supposed 
always to be in deadly earnest, and I have an awful suspicion 
that some teacher las been enjoying the credulity of your 
“Jeader ’-writer. 

A little while ago we were being eredited with inspiring owe 
pupils with a passion for the independent life to the detriment 
of the homes. Now wo are the instigators of ill-considered 
marri@ges. ‘The dog awaits with interest the kind of stick te 
administer the next beating.—I am, Sir, &e., 


“é 


is undesirable it 


salaries consequent 


“any 


Beatrice Cray. 


Chester. 
THE CROCODILE IN) PALESTINE. 
{To tHe Epitor or vHe ‘‘ Specrator."’] 
Sir,—In the spring of 1881 T spent a night near the mouth of 


the Nahr-ez-Aerga, in a mill which stood there at the time. 
The miller informed me that there were crocodiles in the river, 
and showed me an egg. which, however, he refused to part with, 
as it brought him good luck. My Beyrout dragoman undertook 
1 two for me, but died shortly afterwards, and I 


‘m.—I A. Il. Sayce. 


1o gel one ¢ 
heard no more about 
Empire Motel, Bath. 


4] ¢ Sir , 
tlhe am, Sir, &e., 


[To tur Epiror or tur “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir.—The reference to a crocodile having appeared on a Pacifie 
island, mentioned in the interesting article on crocodiles im 


Palestine in your last week's number, reminds me of ay 
occurrence at Barbados in 1886. An alligator, to the best 
of my recollection nine or ten feet long, came ashore near 


St. Ann’s Barracks, and was shot by a Sergeant-Major of the 
| Labour Corps. It was supposed to Lave come from the island 
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of Trinidad, 150 miles distant, the nearest place where these 
reptiles are found.—I am, Sir, &., R. G. B. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


A PRIVATE AUDIENCE. 
Snow-MaNrLep Queen, whose unveiled majesty 
Once more my toil o’erpays, and with sweet fruit 
Fresh from the Tree of Life bids Beauty ply 
My resting soul, hold moe in rapture mute 
Till I have felt the will divine in thee 
Urging the burns to fret thy strength away, 
That man may win a hairsbreadth o’er the sca, 
A moment sooner greet the promised day. 

And when night comes, shall what has loved thee lie 
*Neath the relentless plain across the west 

Where shadow-stricken hopes escape to die ? 

Some part of me, still clinging to thy breast 

Shall share thy sacrifice, till sinless morn 

End thy long labour in a world reborn. 





R. L. @. I. 


BOOKS 
—<sa—_ —— 

THREE CRITICS.* 
A BETTER little book of “aesthetics for beginners’’ could 
hardly be imagined than Mr. Clutton-Brock’s Hssays on Art. 
“The Artist and his Audience,” “The Pompadour in Art,” 
and ‘ Wilfuluess and Wisdom” are all admirable. Perhaps 
best of all the essays is, however, the first, called “The 
Adoration of the Magi.” In this Mr. Clutton-Brock defines 
the distinction between tho beauty of Nature and the beauty 
of Art. The beauty of Nature is, he says, the beauty of finish 
and achievement. Nature says exactly and completely all 
that she has to say. The beauty of Art is the effort to do 
something beyond the power of the medium, to accomplish 
the impossible. Whenever that effort ceases, whenever the 
artist sets himself a task that he oan accomplish, a task of 
mere skill, then he ceases to be an artist. The painter or the 
poet who dreads a confession of failure above all things will 
be dull :— 

‘‘Men must free themselves from the contempt of effort and 
the desire to conceal it, they must be content with the perpetual 
passionate failure of art, before they can see ita beauty or demand 
that beauty from the artist. Man, if he tries to be a god in his 
art, makes a fool of himself. In art there is a humility not only 
of conception, but also of execution which is mere failure and 
ugliness to those who expect to find in art the beauty and finish 
of nature, who expect it to be born not made. They are always 
disappointed by the greatest works of art, by their inadequacy 
and strain and labour. They look for a proof of what man can 
do and find a confession of what he cannot do; but that con- 
fession, made sincerely and passionately, is beauty. 4 . 
There 
self-surrenier, not of self-satisfaction, of the saint, not of the 
lady of fashion.” 





In another essay Mr. Clutton-Brock remarks with great 
truth how unfortunate it is that the function of the critic should 
be so often identified with that of the judge. The critic, he 
rays, should be the interpreter. He must have a trained and 
sensitive mind on which the work of the artist will produce 
as clear and sharp an impression as possible. 

In his Interpretation of Keats’ Endymion® Professor Clement 
Notcutt, of Stellenbosch University, fulfils this function ideally, 
for his book is a kind of stereoscope through which the beautiful 
and rocky landscape of “‘ Endymion’ may be seen to extra- 
ordinary advantage. Most lovers of Keats probably read 
“Endymion” without seeking for very much beyond the 
exquisite form, and for the atmosphere of glamour and romance 
in which it is rivalled by no other poem in the language. I; 
it were the merest nonsense, it might still be read for the magica] 








* (1) Essays on Art. By A. Clutton-Brock, 
net.J——+(2) An Interpretation of Keats’ Endymion. By H. Clement Notcutt. 
Cape Town: South Airieau Electric Printing Co.—(3) Some Soldier Poets. 
Ly Sturge Moore. Londoa: Graut Richards, (7s. 6d. net.) 


London: Methuen, [5s 


a serenity in the beauty of art, but it is the serenity of | 








beauty of the words themselves. It has, however, always been 
vaguely known that, in the words of Sir Sidney Colvin, the 
poem was intended to “set forth the craving of the poet for 
full communion with the essential spirit of beauty in the world, 
and the discipline by which he is led, through the exercise of 
the active human sympathies and the toilsome acquisition of 
knowledge, to the prosperous and beatific achievement of 
his quest.” Professor Notcutt has taken us much further, 
and in his exceedingly readable and scholarly book leads 
us step by step through what he satisfactorily proves to be 
one of the most complicated and ambitious of allegories, Ho 
does not claim that Keats always worked out his images satis. 
factorily, but he shows us a colossal piece of work. The scene 
in the forest at the altar of Pan with which the epio opens 
stands, he says, “for the fresh interest in, and the love of, 
Nature which were rapidly becoming diffused at the time of 
the poetic revival.” Endymion is partly Keats himself 
and partly the poet personified. Visions of an unearthly 
beauty are suddenly vouchsafed to the shepherd :— 

“The story of the threefold revelation that was granted to 
Endymion is skilfully worked out. It represents the growth 
in a man’s mind of the consciousness that he is called to be a 

et. He may arrive at the consciousness in various w: ys, 

ut Keats represents it here as coming to him first of all on a 
few definite occasions.” 
It will be noticed, Professor Notcutt continues, that stress is 
laid on the fact that when the new revelation came to Endymion 
he was in a part of the forest that he often visited. The magic 
bed of flowers blooms suddenly in a place where he was 
accustomed to sit and watch the light of the sunset :— 

‘* For it was on ground long familiar to him, in poems that he 
had known from childhood, that there came to Keats suddenly 
and ay a vision of the indescribable beauty that 
inspires all really great poetry. It is not an uncommon experi- 
ence. Many of us have learned in childhood poems that have 
given us some degree of pleasure at the time, and in later years 
we have one day found in them a charm of form and meaning 
that we had never realized before. There is granted to us a 
glimpse of the beauty of poetry in itself, and we share in some 
small dogree in the experience of Keats.” 

On the occasion of the third divine visitation the goddess 
comes to Endymion in a strange glade of the forest, a place 
to which he had never before wandered. This Professor 
Notcutt thinks represents the fact that, afire with the beauty 
that he had suddenly perceived in familiar poetry, Keats had 
begun to read the translations of classics which were to colour 
his genius so powerfully :— 

“* On each occasion Endymion was wandering quite alone when 
the revelation came to him, and this suggests one aspect of the 
experience through which the poet must pass. The inspirations 
that come to him, the visions of beauty that he sees, are intensely 

ersonal and individual experiences. Even if his days should 

© spent in a crowded city, in his poetic life no one can go with 
him; he may tell the story of it to others, but they can never 
share it; the vision is for him alone.” 


We are shown how well the progressive character of these 
experiences is worked out. The exquisite episode that 
begins— 
“At last with sudden step, he came upon 
A chamber, myrtle wall’d, embower’d high ”’— 
and describes how Adonis lies sleeping under a drapery “ gold 
tinted like the peach,” guarded by serene Cupids— 
‘One kneeling to a lyre touched the strings, 
Mufiling to death the pathos with his wings ’— 
ends with the wonderful rush of the descent of Venus’s chariot. 
Here is the coming to life for Keats of the legends of 
antiquity, the quickening of Virgil and Ovid :— 

“* Keats is still trying by means of images ‘ to symbolize the 
abstractions working in his mind,’ but the meaning of the images 
here is not obscure. He is telling us how, aiter he had first 
recognized that there was —— more in these old legends 
than the dead perfection of an obsolete poetry, one of them at 
least blossomed out richly and filled him with delight.” 

In the long episode of Glaucus and Scylla, which includes 
the account of Circe and the truly appalling scene in the wood 
when the “haggard witch” torments the creatures that are 
her servants, Professor Notcutt finds a retelling of the whole 
story, but this time as it affects a different poetic spirit in an 
earlier age. Glaucus is the poet who yields to the world. 


‘Such a movement, for example, was that which had for its 
aim the attainment of correctness of style and polish of form 
in the days of Waller and his contemporaries.” 
Restoration, the licentious drama of Dryden, the * Dunciad,” 
even the “Moral Essays,” for, as Sir Sidney Colvin says, 


Circe is the 
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Keat: hated the whole Augustan and post-Augustan trib> of 
social and moral essayists in verse. 

The Indian maiden, who has probably troubled the most 
uncritical lovers of ‘‘ Endymion,” even those who read it 
most entirely for the enamelling of its words, is the human 
sufferer, the earthly love, the duty indeed which, as Endymion 
thinks, is in conflict with his worship of Diana, who is the 
aestheticideal. She is forlorn, she is innocent; he could banish 
her sorrow. But at what a price! For he still loves his divine, 
elusive mistress. ‘‘To Endymion it seems at the moment 
that he cannot but yield to the cry for sympathy and help, 
sacrificing all his former hopes and ideals, though sucha sacrifice 
must bring death as a consequence.” The dénotiment comes 
when he learns to his joy “that the goddess whom he has so 
long pursued, but has never fully known, and the Indian maiden 
who has called out for his passionate love, are not rivals for 





his love, but are different aspects of the same being, whom he | 


now knows in truth and to whom he will henceforth be joined 
in deathless delight.”’ There is no conflict. He can best serve 
humanity by his allegiance to the ethereal beauty which has 
been revealed to him. If this reading be the true one, then the 
climax over which most of us have boggled is entirely justified :— 

“The poet comes to realize that his longing aspirations after 
beauty and perfection in his poetry and his passionate desire 
to serve his fellow-creatures are not conflicting ideals, but are 
one and the same; that for him to use faithfully and earnestly 
his poetic gift is to render the highest service to mankind ; then 
he has become a true poet.” 

Professor Noteutt’s 1emarkable book has rendered a real 
service to all lovers of “ Endymion ’—that is, to all lovers of 
English poetry. It will be a fascinating task to see whether 
any more of the poem can be unravelled by the light of this 
new lantern. 

Unlike Professor Notcutt, Mr. Sturge Moore is as much 
soncerned to adjudicate and to admonish as he is to interpret. 
This is as it should be, for Some Soldier Poets? concerns itself 
for the most part with the work of living men, all of whom will, 
it is to be hoped, read what their critics have to say, and profit 
by any sound advice that is given. It would have been 
unfriendly in Mr. Sturge Moore to adopt Professor Noteutt’s 
attitude, and he is above all a helpful and constructive critic. 
The reader has the impression that he is continually trying 


to go behind his poets and give them a shove wherever they 
: . a 
He is a coach rather than a judge, and | 


appear to have stuck. 
this is partly what will make his book so agreeable to the general 
reader, for, owing to his desire to help, his approval is never 
insipid nor his blame cantankerous. He is also a master of 
the comparative method. His comparison of two poems, 
one by F. W. Harvey and another by Flecker, both of which 
deal with the poet’s desire to immortalize some exquisite moment 
of human beauty, is extremely successful. 

In a chapter upon Richard Aldington Mr. Sturge Moore 
sets forth the of the “ Imagists’ 
and we must note that he is always very sound about quoting 
at length the poems which he expounds. For example, he 
includes the whole of Aldington’s “The Fawn Sees Snow for 


creed . 


the First Time’—that most delightful piece of classicism 
a la Blast. 
With Julian Grenfell’s ‘Into Battle” most readers will 


probably feel that he is not quite so successful, as he explains 
at great length several points which the poem itself makes 
quite clear. Neither has he very much that is illuminating 
to say about Rupert Brooke. Perhaps in both cases he has 
failed because he is conscious that his praise or blame cannot 
come to the ears of the poet, and, deprived of the hope of 
furthering and helping, his insight flags. 

It is a little difficult to understand what Mr. Sturge Moore 
sees in Allan Seeger, at any rate in the poems which he has 
quoted :— 

“I dug about the place he fell 
And found, no bigger than my thumb, 
A fragment of the splintered shell 
In warm aluminium.” 

In the last essay in the book Mr. Sturge Moore attempts to 
help, not the writer of poetry, but his audience. With a great 
deal of this essay the present writer disagrees intensely. For 
exaniple, Mr. Sturge Moore says that the best poetry usually 
passes unobserved, and sets up as the goal that the critic should 
become more and more difficult to please. Fortunately Mr. 
Sturge Moore’s practice is far removed from this last stultifying 
ideal. But he has one very valuable remark to make. He has 


with great clarity, | 








been dealing with two poems, one by Wordsworth and one by 
Browning :— 

_-* It would have been much better if Wordsworth had putb- 
lished his two stanzas and Browning his two, and omitted the 
rest of their poem. Why did they not? Because . . in 
the words of Emerson, ‘ Great design belongs to a poem and is 
better than any skill of execution. . We want design, 
and do not forgive the bards if they have only the art of enamel- 
ling. We want an architect and they bring us an upholsterer.’ 
It is this demand that makes the poet shy of proffering his 
fragment of pure gold, and eggs him on to work it into a statue 
by adding clay, iron, or anything else which he has handy.” 

There are many people who believe that the best purely 
literary work of the moment is being done in verse, but who 
are somehow unable quite to get into touch with, or to enjoy, 
the Georgians. If they feel baulked and annoyed because of the 
delights which they realize they are missing, and if they are 
not above being taught, they should read Mr. Sturge Moore's 
book, for it will almost certainly show them the way into 
the new garden of delight. 


THE SKILLED LABOURER.* 

Mr. anv Mrs. Hammonn have added to their valuable studics 
of the town labourer and the village labourer during the Indus- 
trial Revolution of 1760-1832 an equally instructive volume 
on the skilled labourer of the period. Their object is to show 
in detail how the economic changes produced by the introduction 
of machinery affected the workman in respect of his wages and 
conditions of labour. They devote two preliminary chapters 
to the Northumberland and Durham miners, who were interested 
indirectly owing to the increased demand for coal. They then 
consider separately the cotton workers, the several classes of 
woollen and worsted workers, the Spitalfields weavers, and the 
frame-work knitters of the Midlands. They conclude with elabo- 
rate accounts of the Luddites in Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire in 1812, and with a chapter on Oliver, the Home 
Office spy who was more than suspected of having provoked 
outrages as the Russian secret police used to do. The book is 
sad reading, for it shows how much unhappiness may be caused 
by political and economic theories that are applied without 
discrimination. The ruling classes of that day were taught, and 
honestly believed, that industry should be free from State co. 
trol of any kind, and that wages should be fixed by the relation 
between supply and demand in the labour market, since labow: 
was a commodity. On the other hand, the workmen objecte! 
to the new machines, resenting their ‘unfair’ competitic 
with hand labour, and not foreseeing the incalculable benefit; 
that machinery would bring to the whole community. ‘lhe cla:! 
between the rival doctrines, aggravated of course by much 
human selfishness, eaused a prolonged struggle, which ende«! 
inevitably in favour of machinery but left behind it many bitt 
memories. The evils which the authors depict have long sin 
been remedied. Indeed, whereas Capital took an unfair advantage 
of Labour a century ago, Labour is now inclined to show an 
equal unfairness towards Capital. But the old struggles are 
unfortunately not forgotten, and still exercise a maleficent 
influence on the relations between employers and employed. 
Just as Mr. Smillie tries to persuade himself and others that 
the well-paid miner of to-day is still the poor down-trodden 
serf of eighteenth-century Scotland, so other Trade Union 
leaders assume that modern employers are as grasping ard 
tactless as some of the manufacturers of George IIT.’s reign. 

It may be doubted whether the wisest of our ancestors could 
have foreseen, still less averted, the evils attendant on the Indts 
trial Revolution, which on the whole worked for “ the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” The more intelligent workmen 
looked to the law for protection, and urged that the old statutes 
empowering the Justices to fix rates of wages should be enforce:| 
and extended. But Adam Smith’s teaching predisposed Parlis- 
ment against legislation of this kind. The old laws were suffered 
to fall into disuse, and the exceptional Spitalfields Act of 1773 
was repealed in 1824 with the hearty approval of Ricardo and 
Huskisson, who objected in the name of political economy to 
the artificial regulation of wages. It is by no means clear that 
the doctrine of Free 'rade could have been made consonant 
with the legal Protection which the workman demanded, even 
if the Ministries of the time had been composed of supermen. 
The fear of trade combinations, whether among employers ov 
employed, closed another road to industrial peace. We have been 
much struck by the accounts which Mr. and Mrs. Ha:mmond 
‘ue 


1760-1832, 
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* The Skilled Labourer, 
{12s, 6d, net.) 
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give of the attempts of the better employers in the various 
industries to fix minimmm wages—attempts which were always 
foiled by the short-sighted greed of a minority. In 1819, for 
example, and again in 1826, the Lancashire cotton manufac- 
turers tried to establish minimum wages for weavers, so as to 
check the ruinous competition as well as to stop the increase 
in the Poor Rates. Again, the leading flannel manufacturers 
in Rochdale tried in 1819 to fix minimum rates of pay, and for 
a time succeeded in co-operation with the local Weavers’ Union. 
But Parliament had no sympathy with “a course so reprehen- 
sible and inconsistent with every principle of fair dealing and 
justice, either towards the individual or the public,” and the 
scheme did not last for long. It is unfair, then, to suppose that 
all or most of the employers of that period were inhuman money- 
makers. They were told by reputedly wise men that unre- 
stricted competition was best for the community, and they 


could not free themselves or their employees from the toils of | 


the new system. The manufacturers were driven by competition 
to reduce wages. The workmen retaliated by striking and destroy- 
ing machinery, while in a very few cases unpopular employers 
were murdered. Then the law was set in motion, Unions were 
suppressed as dangerous associations, and rioters received severe 
sentences. Jt is conceivable that, if both the employers and 
the workmen had been strongly organized, the introduction 
of machinery might have been the subject of an amicable agree- 
ment in each trade. But, until the machines created the new 
industries, organization was difficult for either side. The violent 
prejudice against machinery which actuated the Luddites is 
by no means dead even now, after a century, among our skilled 
workmen. 

The authors admit that there was one invention at least 
which increased wages— namely, Kay's flying shuttle, which 
enabled the cottage weaver to produce cotton or woollen cloth 
more rapidly. But the Somersetshire weavers resisted this 
invention for many years, and at Frome as late as 1822 cavalry 
were requisitioned in view of a threatened riot against the intro- 
duction of Kay's shuttle, coupled with the reduction of the 
standard piece-rates. In the case of other inventions, the old 
hand-workers who tried to compete with the machines were 
gradually beaten. They were the victims of mechanical pro- 
gress. The “shearmen” who raised a nap on cloth and the 
woulcombers found themselves entirely displaced by machines 
doing the work far more quickly than men could. In_ time 
all these people were absorbed into the manufacturing industry. 
But the early Victorian age could hardly have been expected 
to advocate the payment of unemployed donations. The whole 
subject needs to be considered in relation to political events 
and to the international situation, especially after Waterloo. Mr. 


and Mrs. Hammond have so much fresh material from the Home | 


Office archives and other sources to set forth in their narratives 
that they are obliged to limit the scope of their work, and thus 
give a somewhat partial account of the state of England during 
what they describe as a “ civil war.” But readers who bear in 
mind the course of politics and of the Napoleonic Wars will 
have in this book a really instructive commentary, from the 


workman's standpoint, on the revolution then proceeding in | 


British industry. 
THE AUSTRALIANS IN) FRANCE.* 

NoruinG pleases a father so much as a gift from a grown-up 
son. It is not that he has doubted the child’s affection, or that 
he desires any return for the care that he has expended on the 
boy’s upbringing. He is gratified by the proof that his task as 
a father is accomplished, and that the son, grown to min’s estate, 
is able and willing to carry on the good family tradition. Senti- 
ments of this kind moved the British people at home as they 
followed with eager interest the doings of the Dominions in the 
war. The great achievements of the voluntary Armies of 
Canada and Australia, New Zealand and South Afriea, on 
various battlefields testitied to the success of the British Empire 
as a propagator of strong democratic nations. Australia and 
New Zealand, which had no histcry before British people colo- 
nized them, and which knew nothing of the racial complications 
that perplexed the other Dominions, flattered the pride of the 
Mother Country. In those favoured lands, with a mild and 
equable climate and with unlimited room for expansion, the 
British stock seems to have found a peculiarly congenial environ- 





ment. The tal! and sinewy Australian, with not an ounce of 

*«1) The Australian Victories in France in 1918, By Sir John Monash, 
London: Hutchinson, [24s, net.|}——(2) The Story of the Fifth Australian 
Division, By Captain A, D, Lilis, London: Modder and Stoughton, (15s, net.) 














superfluous flesh on his bones, is the very type of Briton that we 
admire most. His frank independence, his love of adventure, 
his passion for sport, are racial traits which we value al] the 
more because we cannot now exhibit them to the full in our 
own densely populated country. The old race seems to have 
renewed its youth in Australia, whose record in war, as in peace, 
forms one of the most memorable chapters of British history, 
There will be many eager readers for two substantial volumes 
recounting part of the work of the Australian Army in France, 
In one of these Sir John Monash, the Australian Commander- 
in-Chief, describes the magnificent services of the five Australian 
divisions in 1918. In the other Captain Ellis records the work 
of the Fifth Australian Division from its arrival in France in 
1916 to the Armistice. The story will remain incomplete until 
officers of the other divisions do for them what Captain Ellis 
has done for the Fifth. But the Australians, like the other 
British troops, were at their best in 1918, and the two books 
together give a good idea of their supreme achievement. It 
may be noticed that Captain Ellis devotes a chapter to * The 
Battle of Fromelles,” July 19th and 20th, 1916, officially reported 
as “some important raids,” but amounting, in the author's 
view, to a “ severe local reverse’ in which his division and the 
Sixty-first Division failed, as others had failed a year before, to 
take the outworks of the Aubers Ridge. The Fifth Division had 
reason to remember the action, as it lost 5,513 officers and men. 
Six battalions lost more than half their strength. The attack 
probably served to detain in Flanders a German division or two 
which might have been sent to the Somme. It also taught the 
necessity of very thorough preparation for any enterprise against 
the German trench-lines. At Polygon Wood in the autumn of 
1917 the Fifth Division was more successful. But the full 
effects of their hard training and dearly bought experience were 
not manifested till the last year of the war, when the Australians, 
now as methodical as they were daring, proved irresistible when- 
everthey attacked, even at the main Hindenburg Line. Sir John 
Monash, who led the Third Australian Division until May, 1918, 
and then succeeded Sir William Birdwood as the Corps Com- 
mander, attributes their victories in no small degree to the fact 
that the Australian divisions were at last brought together in a 
corps—four of them in April, 1918, and all five on the eve of 
the offensive of August Sth which convinced General Ludendorff 
that the game was up. We may be sure that the Australians 
had learned a great deal in fighting side by side with British, 
Canadian, and French divisions and under the guidance of 
experienced British officers, as indeed Sir John Monash acknow- 
ledges in many complimentary passages. But as the war went 
on the Australians were able to tiain officers of their own for 
the higher commands, and it was natural and fitting that in the 
last campaign they should wish to show the world what the 
Australian Corps could do by its own efforts. Sir John Menash 
gives a minute and most interesting account of his preparations 
for the attack of August 8th, 1918, in which the Australian 
Corps was the centre of the Fourth Army, occupying a front 
from the Somme southward to the Amiens-Roye railway. His 
plan involved a double * leap-frog” of divisions. The Fourth 
and Fifth Divisions held the line. The Third and Second 
Divisions attacked through them and stopped on the 
line.’ The Fourth and Fifth Divisions then took up the running 
and attacked through the Third and Second, stopping on the 
Two reserve brigades of the Fourth and Fifth were 


* green 


* ved line.” 
then to push forward, if circumstances permitted, to the ** blue 
line.” This very difficult operation was carried out with such 
skill and vigour that in a few hours the Australians, preceded 
by a host of tanks, overran all the German positions in an area 
twelve miles wide and seven miles deep, so that, in General 
Ludendorft’s words, six or seven German divisions were “ com- 
pletely battered.” We have all heard how the armoured cars 
penetrated far behind the enemy’s lines, shooting down German 
Staff officers as they sat at lunch and wrecking convoys miles 
away from the fighting. Sir John Monash tells us that this was 
no accident. Special gangs of men, following close behind the 
tanks and the advancing infantry, cleared and repaired the main 
road as soon as the enemy fell back. Within four hours from 
“zero” the road was ready, and the armoured cars could set 
out on their amazing adventure, which prevented the enemy 
from rallying. ‘The Australian commander was not satisfied. 
There was some delay, he says, in the Third Corps north of the 
Somme, so that his left flank was enfiladed from Chipilly and 
obstructed in its advance. Tn view of Sir John Monash’s criti- 


cisms, it is only fair to the 58th (London) Division to say tbat 
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ae 
they met with a desperate resistance from a Prussian division 
in the wooded country below the steep Chipilly Ridge, where 
tanks could not be used. The remnant of the Londoners with 
some Americans nevertheless captured the ridge next day. 
In their attack on the 8th, the Australians alone took 8,000 
prisoners and enormous quantities of artillery and supplies, and 
they had only 1,200 casualties. 

The capture of Mont St. Quentin, held by picked men of the 
Prussian Guards, on August 31st, 1918, was unquestionably one 
of the decisive moments of the war. General Rawlinson, 
according to Sir John Monash, had said: ‘ And so you think 
you're going to take Mont St. Quentin with three battalions ! 
What presumption! However, I don’t think I ought to stop 
you! So go ahead and try !—and I wish you luck.” The 
‘Australians had the luck. Two weak battalions of the Fifth 
Brigade stormed the hill in the dark hours of the early morning 
and clung to the position, while other brigades fought desperately 
to the north and south of the hill, breaking many furious enemy 
attacks. The Thirty-second British Division meanwhile lined 
the Somme opposite Péronne and distracted the enemy’s atten- 
tion. The capture of the hill made the town untenable, and the 
fall of Péronne meant that the Germans must abandon the 
Somme and fall back to the Hindenburg defences. To breach 
these was the last and most difficult task set the Australians. 
Sir John Monash’s account of the fighting on September 29th, 
1918, on the Hindenburg Line between Bellicourt and Le 
Catelet, where the St. Quentin Canal runs underground, is new 
and important. The First and Fourth Divisions had been 
withdrawn to refit, and had been replaced in the corps by two 
American divisions, the Thirticth and the Twenty-seventh. 
The American troops were naturally good fighting-men, but they 
were new to war, and they were unacquainted with the tech- 
nique of a modern offensive which the Allies had learned by 
bitter experience. In particular, they were too eager to advance 
and did not pay enough attention to the of 
Sir John Monash points 


“mopping up” 
enemy dug-outs as they went along. 
out, too, that the Twenty-seventh Division, having failed two 
days before the battle to reach the whole of the Hindenburg 
outpost line from which the main attack was to start, had too 
to go when the attack began, and was not properly guarded 
He wanted, he says, to postpone the attack 


far 
a barrage. 
a day, but found that this was impossible. 


hy 
for 
advanced with great gallantry and broke into the enemy’s lines, 


The Americans 


but the Germans hiding in the tunnels and dug-outs emerged 
when the Americans had passed and attacked them from the 
rear. Thus the Twenty-seventh Division suffered very heavy 
losses, and the Third Australian Division, which was to pass 
through the Americans and complete the victory, had two days 
of very desperate fighting in the Hindenburg works before it 
could attain its objective. 
finest compliment that Sir John Monash pays to British troops. 


We may notice in this connexion the 


He says, referring to the section of the canal south of Bellicourt, 
that he ** regarded it as unlikely that the deep canal itself could 
was not prepared 
to commit any Australian troops” to such an enterprise. He 
therefore moved his corps to the next sector northward. But 
what seemed impossible even to the Australian commander was 


be stormed except at great cost,” and that he * 


done by our Forty-sixth Division, who, as he says, “* achieved 
an astonishing success.”’ The Midlanders’ heroic feat in crossing 
the deep canal by means of lifebelts, rafts, and boats, and in 
driving the strong enemy forces from their seemingly impreg- 
nable works on the far side, was indeed of incalculable value 
to the Australians on their left. The combined efforts of the 
Ninth Corps and of the Australians and Americans at this vital 
part of the enemy line ensured victory. 
defences had been overrun, the Germans had lost the war. 
The Second Australian Division was withdrawn from the line 
on October 5th, 1918, after it had captured Montbréhain, and 
the Australians were not called upon to fight again. They had 
done their part. 

Sir John Monash concludes his excellent book with a very 
men, and 
on Australian military 


warm tribute to his officers and takes occasion to 
the 


discipline. 


answer ‘very stupid comment” 
We may agreé with him in thinking that “the 
mere outward forms of discipline’? may become a fetish, and 
that in modern war the private soldier’s individual initiative 
must not be suppressed. But it does not follow, of course, 
that the Australian methods would suit other armies, in war 


Each army has its own conception of what is meant 


or in peace. 
by discipline, 


When the Hindenburg | 








| gated the war. 


A PHYSICIAN IN FRANCE.* 

To become a successful physician, to be able to deal satisfactorily 
with the many diseases to which poor flesh is heir, to comprehend 
their manifold manifestations so intimately dependent on the 
physical and temperamental constitution of the individual, it 
is necessary to cultivate as intensely as possible the powers of 
observation and true sympathy. Sir Wilmot Herringham had 
proved himself a successful physician long before the outbreak 
of war, and had, moreover, made many notable contributions 
to medicai literature; in A Physician France 
not confine his attention to medicine alone, but devotes his 
powers of observation and sympathy to consideration of the 
causes of the war, to an understanding of our Allies the French, 
and to some extent to acomprehension of the standpoint of ow 
recent enemies the Germans. The strictly medical chapters 
are written in popular language wholesomely free from technical 
terms, and occupy only fifty of the 293 pages; but having in 
the earlier pages become acquainted with the author's pleasant 
style, few readers will skip these chapters, in which they will 
learn so much at the cost of so little effort on their part. 

In the opening chapters, devoted to a consideration of the 
causes which led up to the outbreak of the Great War, the author 
exhibits a fine patriotism tempered by broad-mindedness. 
Sir Wilmot Herringham points the finger of scorn at the acts 
of treachery and the barbarities of the Germans, but he rightly 
admires the spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of the State which 
had enabled them to build up an Empire so mighty both 
for war and autocratic Government was 
efficient, and, in intention, benevolent at home; and, if the 
ideal of freedom was absent, the people were on the whole 


in he does 


commerce. Their 


contented, more contented indeed than we seemed to be in 
Great Britain, not to mention Ireland. What, however, 
the author finds most to admire in the German character 


is the love of learning and appreciation of the possibilities 
of scientific discoveries, the whole cemented together by a 
stupendous capacity for work. ‘While she [Germany] wor- 
shipped work, we worshipped play.” 

the British love of freedom, for which 
striven through many centuries. 
finer ideal, but bearing within it great dangers, as when it 
degenerated into the apathy and sloth so widely prevalent in 
these islands the outbreak of the The Empire 
roused itself in 1914, a great calm spread over its domestic strife 


Vith this is contrasted 
we have successfully 


Truly the more lovely, the 


before war. 
and, in spite of whatever some of the carping critics at home 
may aver, united in the pursuit of a great ideal, the emancipation 
of the weak from the oppression of the strong, carried the 
Are we now going to return 
o the paths which lead to 


war to a victorious conclusion. 
to the condition of apathy and sloth, t 


| national decay, or are we prepared to emulate the Germans in 


that which is worthy of emulation, and thus make the Empire 
greater and more powerful for good than it has ever been before ? 
The author does not, indeed, deal directly with this question, 
but in pointing out that the German has no monopoly of in- 
ventive genius, that his share of this is rather less than the 
portion of his competitors, his superiority resting entirely on 
his capacity for and application to work, he surely wishes to 
bring home to the people of these isles that it will depend on 
their exertions alone what position in art, in science, and in 
commerce they occupy among the competing nations of the 
world, 

Apart from the fact of the 
over one-fifth of the habitable area of the world, 
against our interest to provoke war, the extraordinary condition 


sway of the British Empire extending 
making it 


of unpreparedness of this country at the outbreak of hostilities 
must convince every impartial observer that we had not insti- 
In connexion with the Territorial Force, General 
Hospitals and Field Ambulances had been formed a'! over the 


| country, and a few enthusiastic men, aided by many still more 


he V.A.D. 
organization, which so signally proved its value during the years 
of stress; but it follows from Sir Wilmot Herringham’s acc 
of his earliest work at a military hospital that the demands 
which a Continental war would make on our medical services 


enthusiastic women, had been steadily developing t 


yunt 


had not been clearly envisaged by the authorities responsible. 
However, all buckled to their work with good humour and 
coodwill, making up thereby for any defects of organization. 
Ultimately, as is well known, the British Medical Service became 
second to none in organization and efficiency, to which resuls 
By Major-General Sir Wilmot Herringhaw, K.C.M.Qe 


* A Physician in France. 
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the author contributed no small share. Still, it took No. 1 
General Hospital two months to get the buildings, a Training 
College for teachers and a Board-school, ready to receive patients. 
There is an amusing account of how, before all the preparations 
were complete, orders were sent for the hospital to be prepared 
to receive 500 cases. Consternation reigned; but hurried 
attempts were being made to meet the emergency when Sir 
Anthony Bowlby arrived. He had “had experience of the South 
African War, and was familiar with the War Office.” As the 
result of further inquiries, he soon concluded that a mistake had 
been made, as indeed proved to be the case. The staff of No. 1 
General Hospital retired to rest, more fortunate than other 
units who, not having any one with previous experience of the 
War Office, were kept up all night. 

Although our hospital accommodation was to seck, the author 
writes enthusiastically of the training of the officers of the 
R.A.M.C. “ We led the way in the reform of the Army Medical 
Service.” Even the combatant officers after the Boer War 
were instructed in hygiene. Sir Wilmot Herringham also 
proves himself an able apologist for the use the Director-General 
made of the medical officers, which has been subjected to much 
criticism. He remarks: “I have heard that some Regimental 
Medical Officers complained that their work took them only 
half-an-hour a day, and others that it was not important enough 
to require a qualified doctor. I have no hesitation in saying 
that such officers did not know or do their duty.” Not that 
Sir Wilmot does not criticize some of the arrangements, but the 
spirit of the criticism is shown in the following passage: “ I have 
differed from many people on many things, but I have come to 
the conclusion that it is rarely that others are not just as anxious 
as myself to do the best thing possible, and that whatever I may 
think of their reasons I have usually been wrong in criticizing 
their motives.” 

It is this spirit of criticism which probably accounts for the 
charm of his description of the places in which he was from 
time to time billeted and the French people among whom he 
moved. A true son of Britain, he is able to appreciate the points 
of view of other nations, and to present them in a pleasing light 
to the reader. The book will enhance the author’s reputation, 
and prove most welcome reading after the publication of so 
many self-centred memoirs. 





ANOTHER COLUMBUS.* 

Avmost every British writer of note seems fated at some stage 
of his career to discover America. Mr. John Galsworthy is 
the latest to take a hand in the great adventure. He has made 
the voyage, however—to judge by the volume now published 
on his return—less as an explorer than as a missionary. Light 
as he travelled, his baggage, in default of the beads and necklaces 
of an earlier age, included a respectable consignment of incense 
to be burned on the altar of that dubious goddess Propaganda— 
incense which, needless to say, with Mr. Galsworthy as hiero- 
phant, was considerably less rank in quality than that usually 
offered to the nostrils of this monstrous scion of Hecate. 

No one, certainly, could be better fitted than Mr. Galsworthy 
for the task of explaining England—not Britain, by any manner 
of means, but England—to the United States. He is himself 
so typically English, freed by centuries of careful decanting 
from the faintest sediment of assertiveness: delightfully per- 
meated—in appearance at any rate—by utter scepticism as to 
the charm, if not the virtues, of his fellow-countrymen. As a 
result every paragraph of his American speeches is fragrant, or 
at least must have been so to the audiences before whom they 
were delivered, with exquisite flattery, the sort that ‘ blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes’ with its delicate suggestion 
(never coarsened into obtrusion) of comparisons which are not 
odious—siraply because, many of his hearers must have felt, 
they are so pleasingly true. Who would not be willing, on such 
terms, to have the psychology of any country expounded to 
him, sure that nothing but heightened self-esteem and affection 
for the interpreter will result from the course of instruction, to 
whatever extent the subject may suffer ? 

Frankly, one cannot but feel that in this connexion Mr. Gals- 
worthy has given rein beyond due measure to his master-passion 
of understatement. Englishmen do not trade on their charm, 
but few of them are as devoid of it as Mr. Galsworthy appears 
to consider them. After all, many distinguished foreigners 
have professed to tind in English society an element of agreeable 


wes iilgresecs in America, 1019. By John Galsworthy. London: Heinemann. 
net, 





intercourse which is peculiar to these islands—a g0-a8-you-please 
spirit which never topples over into familiarity and boorishness 
at one end of the scale, or grossness at the other. “‘ Never ask 
any one to your house, my dear, who has to be explained,” wag 
“ Dizzy’s”” advice to a young hostess anxious for social success, 
One would be sorry to think that in the comity of nations the 
British fell within that disparaging category. 

In reality, of course, this is only Mr. Galsworthy’s way, His 
strictures on ourselves, implied or explicit, are simply an 
expression of the Englishman’s immemorial privilege of 
grumbling, which, as Mr. Galsworthy himself points out, is no 
evidence of lack of affection for the thing criticized, or of 
pride in it, but rather proof of complete self-identification with 
it. In his own words— 


“Confirmed carper though the Englishman is at the condition 
of his country, no one perhaps is so profoundly convinced that 
it is the best in the world. . . . All this democratic grumbling, 
and habit of * going as you please,’ serve a deep purpose. Auto- 
eracy, censorship, compulsion destroy the salt in a nation’s 
blood, and elasticity in its fibre: they cut at the very main. 
springs of a nation’s vitality.” j 


Elsewhere, in two passages which may be bracketed for 
quotation, he writes shrewdly of the English manner :— 


** What we call * good form,’ the unwritten law which governs 
certain classes of the Briton, savours of the dull and glacial ; 
but there lurks within it a core of virtue. It has grown up like 
callous shell round two fine ideals—suppression of the ego Jest 
it trample on the corns of other people; and exaltation of the 
maxim * Deeds before words.’ ”’ 

“In my country the, as it were, professional English di-like 
to the expression of feeling, which strikes every American so 
forcibly, covers very deep hearts and highly sensitive nerves, 
The average Briton is now not at all stolid underneath.” 


By far the most illuminating passage, however, in a volume 
whose every page is never less than interesting is a digression 
in which Mr. Galsworthy analyses the peace-weariness, a thing 
positively more difficult to surmount in the long run than its 
war counterpart, of the demobilized soldier :— 


**I don’t think we others quite realize what it must mean 
to those men, most of them under thirty, to have been stretched 
to the uttermost, to have no illusions left, and yet have, perhaps, 
forty years still to live. There is something gained in them, 
but there’s something gone from them. ... In front of a man 
in ordinary civilized existence there hovers ever that moment 
in the future when he expects to prove himself more of a man 
than he has yet proved himself. . . . For these soldiers of th 
Great Carnage the moment of probation is already in the past... . 
Human nature is elastic, and hope springs eternal : but a elinar 
of experience and sensation cannot be repeated: I think these 
have reached and passed the uttermost climax: and in Europe 
they number millions. This is a veritable portent... . It 
must, I think, have a diminishing effect on what I may cal! 
loosely—creative ability.” 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Galsworthy will follow these Addresses 
by an account, primarily designed for British consumption, of 
his American impressions. He owes the public no less. 





FRENCH WAYS AND THEIR MEANING.* 

Some of the sincerest lovers and most penetrating students 
of France are to be found among Americans, and in this group 
Mrs. Wharton holds a conspicuous place. She herself describes 
her new book as “desultory,” “‘the result of intermittent 
observation, and often, no doubt, of rash assumption... a 
series of disjointed notes.” Readers who know anything of 
the subject must admire the keen intelligence, the easy use 
of knowledge, and the cultivated thought which have enabled 
a foreigner to generalize so brilliantly as to the deeper 
characteristics of a race and a nation not her own. 

Of course Mrs. Wharton knew France well long before the 
war, though it appears to have been the time spent in Paris 
during the war that opened her eyes to many differences and 
resemblances, unperceived before, between the French and het 
own country-people. Perhaps she had known France rather 
as a traveller than as an inmate; and there is, or was, no nation 
more exciusive in its civilization, more unwilling to admit 
strangers to any close and intimate knowledge of its home life. 
One can well believe that the war has changed all this to some 
extent, and that clever observers have had the opportunity 
of forming swift and new impressions such as “a lifetime of 
ordinary intercourse would not offer.” These impressions are 
the life-touches in a book otherwise full of solid study and 
acquired knowledge. 

It may contain little really new to those who have long been 


* French Ways and their Meaning. ‘By Edith Wharton. London: Macmillan. 
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familiar with France and her people. But they too will enjoy 
Mrs. Wharton’s observations, set forth in her lively, sometimes 
paradoxical style. If their knowledge is confirmed—possibly 
not much more—they will certainly be interested in the little 
unexpected illustrations with which she adorns great matters. 
The best and the leading features of the French character— 
that is, of the Latin race as distinguished from the Anglo-Saxon 
—are here set down as Reverence, Taste, Intellectual Honesty, 
Continuity. The word “ Reverence” may be found startling 
by some of those who think they know France; but Mrs. 
Wharton explains {t as an “unquestioning respect for rules 
of which the meaning is forgotten.” And not only for those 
rules that affect daily life, but for every tradition and possession 
of France’s past; her soil, her manners, her nationality. Mrs, 
Wharton here draws her illustrations, and very amusing they 
are, from the French age-long horror of blackberries, and from 
the old unwritten laws which govern and sometimes—not 
often, we think—spoil their dinner-parties. 

It is difficult in a short review to do more than hint at the 
way in which Mrs. Wharton deals with her different points, 
and works out the conclusions which are to show France to 
her Allies as what she is, the most conservative nation in Europe, 
made up of “ the freest minds in the world.”” We must content 
ourselves with recommending a very suggestive little book 
on a subject which could hardly be better treated than by this 
clever and sympathetic American writer. 





FICTION. 


Mr. Brixstey MacnaMaRa continues in his new novel to display 
the same devastating candour, at the expense of his countrymen, 
which marked The Valley of the Squinting Windows. From the 
rollicking humour of the Ballygullion of Mr. Lynn Doyle to 
the sardonic picture of the Ballycullen of Mr. Macnamara is 
indeed a far cry; yet both are written by living Irishmen, both 
deal with life in a smell Lrish provincial town, both are published 
by the samo firm. Variety is no doubt a sign of vitality, but 
The Clanking of Chains is a strange and disconcerting product, 
steeped in passionate love of Ireland, and at the same time 
ruthless in its exposure of the sordid self-seeking of the majority 
of Irishmen, for Ireland is ‘‘ nothing more than a bigger Bally- 
cullen.” The author takes for his motto the well-known lines 
of Mr. Yeats which end with the couplet— 
“Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
*Tis with O’ Leary in his grave ’’"— 

and never strays from his text. The central figure is a young 
shopman, whose education began among the records of the dead 
who died for Ireland, and who was for a while stirred to hopeful- 
ness by the literature of Sinn Fein. He became an ardent 
partisan of the movement, only to be expelled from his home 
as a spy and informer by the publicans and gombeen-men who 
espoused the cause solely as a means of profit. His troubles 
began with a successful performance of a play based on the 
tragedy of Robert Emmet, of whom he dreamed himself to be 
the reincarnation, falling in leve with the girl who played the 
pert of Sara Curran. Michael was the son of a man who had 
been ruined by his devotion to Parnell ; he was a dreamer who 
stopped short of decisive action, always worsted in debate by 
the triple alliance of the publican and gombeen-man, the prin- 
cipal shopkeeper, and the shoneen or would-be gentleman who 
aped English fashions in dress and speech. His only friends 
were visionaries like himself, the one a drunkard and the other 
a madman. For the rest, Ballycullen was a hotbed of ignoble 
jealousy, the home of mean minds, mean talk, and a mean 
outlook. The men were bad enough, but the “‘ terrible tongue- 
tyranny of the old women’ was worse. Sinn Fein, we gather, 
in so far as the author may be identified with the views of his 
hero, is a noble ideal, but it lends itself—in Ballycullen, at any 
rate—to mere squalid money-grubbing :— 

“Treland had not suffered through the war. In fact quite 
the opposite. How many hundred times had Michael heard 
farmers say in the shop: ‘* Well, thanks be to God, but be hell this 
war is after making up the country, and damn the lie in it!’ 
There might be war-profiteers in other countries, yet in those 
places, too, the men who had fought did not return like aliens, 
but as honoured men.” 

The author has no love of England: his pages abound in bitter 
invective against her brutality and vulgarity; yet he makes it 
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abundantly clear that Ireland’s worst enemies are of her own 
household. When the Ballycullen Defence Committee, organ- 
ized to protest against Conscription in the interests of the Irish 
Army and the Republic, but in reality the mere tools of gombeen- 
ism, drove him out as an informer, simply because he was 
Sincere and faithful to his ideals, he was obliged to ask himself, 
What had England ever done to him? And his answer was :— 
“Why nothing, for all he had cried loudly with those who 
cried out of ancient rages. Had he been an Englishman whose 
only desire was to expend himself in the service of his country, 
he could hardly have come to this moment. There could be no 
meanness in a thought merely because it was true. And it was 
Ireland that had done this to him now.” (The italics are the 
author's.) 
So we part from Michael as he goes forth into exile leaving the 
madman and the fool behind him to fight out the puzzle of 
Ballycullen between them. The root idea of the book, that it is 
through suffering only that national salvation may be won, 
reminds one curiously of the view of the Anonymous Poet of 
Poland. This is a strong, sombre, and disquieting book; for no 
Englishman could have levelled so damaging an indictment 
against the rank-and-file of those who are building up the New 
Ireland. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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Mr. De La Mare and Miss Pamela Bianco have in Flora 
(Heinemann, 25s. net) between them produced a slight but a 
most enchanting volume. We are introduced into a world of 
gentle magic. It is impossible to keep the word “ pretty ” out of 
any criticism of such a work. Pretty it is. Both pictures and 
verses are pretty, but not cloying or sickly sweet, and neither 
verse nor picture is ever without a touch of distinction and 
scholarliness. A poem which matches a lovely pencil drawing 
of a head will give the reader an idea of the sort of verse which 
Mr. De La Mare has here written for us :— 

‘Gaze now thy fill, beguiling face, 

Life which all light and hue bestows 

Stealeth at last from youth its grace, 
From cheek its firstling rose. 

Dark are those tresses; grave that brow; 
Drink, happy mouth, from Wisdom’s well ; 

Bid the strange world to sigh thee now 
All beauty hath to tell.” 

Another delightful poem is “ Safina,” which begins :— 


‘** Black lacqueys at the wide flung door 
Stand mute as men of wood. 
Gleams like a pool the ball-room floor, 
A burnished solitude.” 


8 


Of the drawings, perhaps ‘‘ Spring ”’ is the most attractive, and 
some of the decorative heads. In the pictures where a number 
of figures are introduced the grouping is rarely very satisfactory. 
In “ Fairyland,” for instance, not even the charming flowers 
and butterflies quite atone for the tangled babes. Among the 
decorative heads, ‘‘The Strong Child’’ is interesting, for in it 
Miss Bianco has made a rather more independent excursion 
from Botticelli. 


Select Cases before the King’s Council, 1243-1482. Edited by 
I. S. Leadam and J. F. Baldwin. (Harvard University Press for 
the Selden Society.)—The late Mr. Leadam began to compile 
this book and Professor Baldwin has finished it, giving the docu- 
ments, annotated, with translations facing them. Professor 
Baldwin’s introductory essay, supplementing his well-known book 
on the King’s Council, is of much importance for the study of 
Constitutional history. The editor warns his readers against 
the fatal error of antedating the sharp distinctions between 
Administration, Legislature, and Judicature, which are familiar 
to us but which were unknown in mediaeval England. Petitions 
were heard by Parliament or by the Council; the Judges might 
sit in the Common Pleas or the Exchequer to try a case, or might 
assist Ministers and magnates to come to a decision upon it in 
the King’s Council. Professor Baldwin thinks that the Council, 
being overworked, restricted its judicial business as far as 
possible ; he does not accept the common view that the Council 
carefully reserved to itself important criminal cases rather than 
civil actions of an exceptional character. His essay and the 
reports themselves show that the Act of 1487, giving statutory 
authority to the Council sitting for judicial work in the Star 
Chamber, simply recognized and strengthened the oldest of 
our Law Courts. Much of the outcry against the Star Chamber 
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under the Stuarts arose out of the professional jealousy of the 
common lawyers, who disliked the expeditious methods of the 
Council at least as much as they hated the arbitrary policy of 
the Stuart Kings. Among the more notable cases reported we 
may mention “ Bishop of Sabina v. Bedewynde ” (1307), invoiving 
the question of Papal “ provisions” to English benefices, and 
“ Esturmy v. Courtenay ” (1392), which exemplifies the offence 
of “ mathtenance.”” The book is a fresh proof of the ability 
and zeal with which American scholars are devoting themselves 
to the study of English mediaeval history—a heritage which 
they share with us. 


England under the Yorkists, 1460-1485. Tllustrated from 
Contemporary Sources. By Isobel D. Thornley. (Longmans, 
9s. 6d. net.)--Though primarily intended for the use of under- 
graduates, this volume of well-chosen extracts from contem- 
porary sources for the reigns of Edward IV. and Richard II. 
will interest a larger public. Miss Thornley has ranged widely 
among printed end unprinted materials in selecting passages to 
illustrate the political, Constitutional, ecclesiastical, economic, 
and social aspects of that turbulent generation, and she has 
prefixed a very useful account of the sources, abundant but little 
used as yet, for Yorkist history. Her book will assuredly send 
new readers to the memoirs of that subtle diplomatist, Philippe 
de Comines. Among the economic references we cbserve the 
regulations for the Iceland fishing fleet in 1484, and the committal 
of a Cheapside market-woman, Agnes Deyntee of North Lawe, 
to the pillory “ with certain of the said dishes about her neck ” 
for selling bad butter. 


A History of the Venerable English College, Rome. By Cardinal 
Gesquet. (Longmans. 15s. net.)—Cardinal Gasquet’s scholarly 
book covers a long period of history, for the English College, 
founded in 1579, grew out of a fourteenth-century English 
Hospice, and that again provided for the needs of an English 
colony which dated from the conversion of England in the 
seventh century. Legend says that Ina, King of the West Saxons, 
when he resigned his crown in 725 and went to Rome founded 
a “Schola Anglorum,” end in the ninth century there was a 
regular English quarter known as the “ Borgo,” which was 
destroyed by fire in 817. The author deals fully and frankly 
with the controversy over the sixteenth-century College, which 
soon passed under the control of the Jesuits and remained in 
their charge until the Order was suppressed in 1773. The College 
wes closed and sacked in 1798, when the French occupied 
Rome, but its mediaeval archives were concealed by friendly 
hands and restored when the institution was reopened under 
an English Rector in 1818. Cardinal Wiseman was one of the 
first students of the new era. 





For Those Who Have Served: the Service Handbook. Com- 
piled by Captain H. H. C. Baird. (The Ex-Service Man, 
11 Regent Street. 1s. net.) —Captain Baird gives in this useful 
pamphlet a concise account of the pensions, gratuities, and special 
grants which may be claimed by officers and men who served 
in the war, or by nurses, members of the women’s corps, and 
dependants. Many ex-Service men do not know of their privi- 
leges or do not apply to the right Departments. Captain Baird’s 
compendium ought to be widely circulated, and every free 
library should exhibit a copy. 


The Republic of Liberia. By R. C. F. Maugham. (Allen and 
Unwin. 18s. net.)—Mr. Maugham, who has served as Consul- 
General at Monrovia and has spent most of his ofiicial life in 
Africa, has written an excellent account of Liberia, the American 
negro Republic which was founded a century ago. The American 
clement, including the children of mixed marriages, numbers 
no more than 50,000 out of a total population of 600,000 or 
700,000, but it has sufficed to introduce the rudiments of Western 
civilization. Mr. Maugham criticizes the Liberian law forbidding 
aliens to buy land. Inasmuch as Liberian citizens must be 
Africans born of negro parents, Europeans are thus unable to 
invest capital freely in Liberia. The Republic, however, seams 
to be a peaceful agd contented country, though its natural 
riches are undeveloped. Mr. Maugham devotes an instructive 
chapter to the different native tribes, some of whom are cannibals, 
while most of them practise domestic slavery. Few negroes 
emigrate from America to Liberia, but American influence is 
potent there. Indeed, under tho recent Agreement, Liberia 
has virtually become an American Protectorate, much to her 
advantage. 








Jambo, or with Jannie in the Jungle. By Captain A. W. Lloyd, 
(African Werld. 2s. 6d.)—This collection of thirty clever and 
amusing drawings illustrates the lighter side of the war in East 
Africa, as well as the hardships endured by the British, South 
African, and Indian contingents in the long bush campaign, 
It is published in aid of the Buxton Hostels at Pretoria, Captain 
Lloyd is a talented draughtsman with a lively sense of humour, 


Hili's Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese Dictionary, 
Compiled by Leonora de Alberti. (Leopold B. Hill. 2s. net.) * 
This hendy little dictionary deserves a friendly word of 
commendation. Portuguese is not only an interesting 
Janguege with a great literature. It is also an important 
commercial language, since it is spoken in Brazil as well as in 
Portuge! end her colonies. The study of Portuguese ought to 
be encouraged. 








Village Libraries: a Guide to their Formation and Upkeep. 
By A. Sayle. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.)—Miss Sayle’s book 
will be of great help to many country people who are anxious to 
increase the amenities of village life and do not know how to 
begin. The author has helped to manage a Hampshire village 
library for twelve years, and she describes her experiences in 
detail. She tells us how to start a library, how to choose the 
books, how to keep them, how to raise funds, and how to organize 
a Library Committee. Her chapters on the kinds of books 
which the villagers like are most entertaining. “They want to 
read what interests them quickly and easily, not anything which 
presupposes both a wide education and an untired body and 
mind.” The most popular author in this village is Mrs. Henry 
Wood, with Miss Worboise a good second, while Dickens and 
Scott have very few readers and Thackeray none at all. 


My Chess Career. By J. R. Capablanca. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Any one who is interested in chess should read this remarkable 
book. Sefor Capablanca gives a bricf account of his life, and 
then proceeds to annotate the principal games that he has played 
from 1900-1 to last summer. The young Cuban diplomatist 
tells us that before he was five years old he played his first 
game with his father and won it. The best players in Havana 
could not give him a queen. At twelve he was the chess 
champion of Cuba. He is now thirty-one, and is admittedly 
the most brilliant player living. His notes on his games are 
lucid and vivacious, and are evidently the outcome of a powerful 
intellect which, by some freak of nature, finds its fullest ex- 
pression in chess. Most readers will be tempted to work out 
the games on the board. Sefior Capablanca’s combination of 
cool reflection and daring may well be irresistible. In tempera- 
ment he reminds us of Marshal Foch. 








The Specials : How They Served London. By Colonel W. T. 
Reay. (Heinemenn. 5s. net.)—This is 2 concise and readable 
history of the Metropolitan Special Constebulery, first orgenized 
on August 8th, 1914, who did such edmirable work during the 
years of war. Colonel Reay says something about each of the 
divisions, end gives an account of the air reids, during which the 
“ specials’ were of the greatest possible value in preventing 
confusion or panic. Numerous photographs of the officers are 
given in the book. 


” 


Khaki and Cassock. By Kenneth T. Henderson. (Melbourne : 
Melville and Mullen. 5s.)—Mr. Henderson served in France as & 
chaplain with the Australien Corps. His short sketches of life at 
the front are vivid and uncommon. We are interested meinly, 
however, in his chapter on “ Army Theology,” recording actuel 
conversations which illustrate the chaplain’s difficulties, and 
contain some useful hints for ministers of religion who seek to 
appeal to the average young man. The illustrations by Bom- 
bardier M. M. Weller show unusuel ability—especially the 
powerful drawing of ** Bush Types on the Somme.” 





Clerical Incomes. Edited by J. H. B. Masterman, (Bell. 
6s. net.)—Churehmen will be profoundly distressed et the 
revelations of clerical poverty in this book. It consists of plain 
statements of fact for six typical dioceses—London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Southwell, Norwich, end Selisbury—with essays 
on the subject by the Bishop of Lichfield, the Dean of York, 
Archdeecon Conybeare, Canon Partridge, and Mr. Atkinson. 
The book shows ell too clearly thet many incumbents are very 
poorly paid, and that, even if the whole revenues of the Church 
were pooled and redistributed, the result would be to “ reduce all 
the clergy to one level of poverty.” In wealthy England this isa 
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eee 
most discreditable state of things. Bishop Hemilton Baynes 
contrasts the readiness of Churchmen in his old diocese of Natal 
to support their clergy with the parsimony displayed in too 
many English parishes. Canon Masterman reminds us that the 

“opulence” of Bishops is illusory. The Bishop of Lichfield 
states that his official income does not suffice to keep up his 
palece, where he has to offer hospitality to the diocesan clergy 
and to transact Many incumbents of seemingly 
well-endowed livings are in the same case, end need large private 
their work. The book deserves serious 


business. 


means to carry on 


attention. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


a 
Aleock (3. A. ts Primal Airs, cr 8vo............ (Allen & Unwin) net 3/0 
Atkinson (E. J. R.), Key to Ac daptation of Best of Shakespeare's Plays to 


Stage-Cine ma-Interaction Process for Product ion of Drama (Putnam) net 10/0 





wazley (J, D.), Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems, 4to 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 38/0 
Penoit (P.), Count Philip, cr 8VO..........cccecccecces (Hutchinson) net 7/6 
Plaker (N. P.), Sussex in Bygone Days: Reminiscences. .(Combridges) net 5/0 
Bowen-Colthurst (W. 8.), Stories of the Acts of the Apostles, told for 

CE, Ps 6 nbc ccactssvccetsinnadaecsoccaunndana ‘K.) net 2/6 
Branch (BE. A.), Imaginative Drawing, Vol. IT, roy 8vo..(E re Dros} net 3/6 
Brine (M, D.), Jingles and Rhymes for Little People, roy Bio Cote &8.) net 2/6 
Britton (H. LD ), Diane, and other Poems, er 8vo,... . (Stockwell) net 3/6 
Collins (G.), Sidelights ‘of 8 ee eae (J. Long) net 3/6 
Craigie (Rev. J, A.), Seven Parables of the Church, 18mo (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Dakers (H, J.), Junior Latin Prose, er 8vo............ (Rivingtons) net 4,0 
Dixon (W, E.), Practical Pharmacology for Students of Medicine, 8vo : 

(Camb, Univ, Press) net 7/6 
Doncaster (L.), An Introduction to the Study of Cytology, 8vo ; 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Douglas (Major C, H.), Economic Democracy, er 8vo...... (C. Palmer) net 5/0 
Edmunds (E, W.), Historical Summary of English Literature (Cassell) net 5/0 
Fowler (W. W.), Roman Essays and Interpretations, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ, Press) net 126 
Gibbon (P.), Those Who Smiled, and other Stories, er 8vo....(Cassell) net 7/6 
Ces CE BCI OO BIR ono ccasip cavnciegacnsasaven (Methuen) net 6/0 
Green (Rev. P.), The Problem ‘ot 2g See (Longmans) net 6/0 
Griffins (D, M.), Flowers of Dreams: Poems, cr 8vo...... (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Kaye (M.), King’s Indiseretion, er 8v0..........600. e--.-(8. Paul) net 7/0 
Kiddier (W.), The Painter’s Voice, cr 8vo..........c0000- (Fifield) net 2/6 
Kuprin (A.), Sasha: Short Stories, er 8vo..............6. (S. Paul) net 7/0 
MeNair (A. D.), Some Legai Etiects of War, 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Macquoid (P.), History of English Furniture, folio........ (Collins) net 210,0 
Maddock (3, BH. B.b, “AN Cleat,” CF CWO. ccccaccccccecee (Everett) net 4/0 
Nevinson (H, W,), Lines of . "lip wa LU ee (Allen & Unwin) net 3/6 
Newman (L. F.) and Neville (H. A. D.), A Course of Practical Chemistry 

for Agricultural Students, Vol. I., 8vo........ (Camb, Univ. Press) net 10,6 
Nichols (B.), Prelude, er 8vo... (Chatto & Windus) net 7/0 
Nunn (T. P.), Education: its Data and First Principles. .( E. Arnold) net 6,0 
Robertson (J. B.), The Chemistry of Coal, er 8vo. .(Gurney '« Jackson) net 3/6 
Sixteen Lenten Sermons from Ash Wednesday to Easter Day, 8vo 

(Skeffington) net 6/0 
Smith (L. F.), London Dock Charges on Goods, roy 8vo..(E. Wilson) net 25.0 
Some Christian Essentials of Reconstruction: Essays, ed, by Lucy 

Garduet, ¢F BVO... s6ccesvesss sc émse soph abner ecieewenged (Bell) net 6,0 
Sykes (Miss Ella and Drig.-Gen, Sir P.), Through Deserts and Oases of 

ee Ss AN Sure oeray 00.4 tesaasece se acen aa (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Taylor (W. G.), Life Story of an Australian Evangelist, er 8vo (W.C.O.) net 7,6 
Tou ut (T, F.), Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval E ‘ngland, 

Rca an ckd uate elle aman ccccesccecsses (LOREMARS) net 560 
Tre v an ( Jat vet P.), Evening Play ( ontres for Children. .(Methuen) net 5/0 
Very Funny . illus, by ij. MA 50.05 5a0svetaadescde ea (Scott & 8.) net 2/6 
Walshe (J. J.), Mediaeval Medicine, cr 8VO...........00c0000: (Black) net 7/6 
W: itkinson (W. L.), Edueation of the Heart, cr Pree. (W.C.0O.) net 2/6 
Willis (P. F.), A Practical Manual ot Oxy- Acet yk ne Welding and Cutting, 

Ns 66. a a.emeane P Pree T eT COC eC eT Ty ee (G. Parker) net 5,0 
Wilson (R.), Rose of “Montmartre, PP BtGiaxcweasechedd (Stockwell) net 5/0 
Wilson (R.), The Complete Citizen, cr Svo......... ee eee eee (Dent) net 2/6 
Young (G.), The New Germany, cr SVO...........4.. (Constable) net 8/0 

TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 


PIGTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & co., Lid. REGENT ST.,W. 1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 





REAL IRISH te ie = My = ng 
21n¢ sist, NO, a Sen pos ree. 

BED LINEN i: describes Linen Sheets and Pillow 
’ , Cases, Bedspreads, Toilet Sets, Towels 

at Makers’ prices. ana ai kinds of linens for the Bedroom’ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


Super ior Quality 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER CARPET, 
toft. by oft £13; oin. by oft. oin. £14 7s, 
Better value cannot be procured. 


HAMPTON & SONS LO. pact marc easr, 


LONDON, S.W.1 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Hamptons’ § 


6in. oin 12it 





Phree grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 

APPOINTMENT Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
Hritis sh Fi rm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 

TO THE KING. rh 4 d Prize awarded for pene ul 
R sofa tors, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses. 


NEW CATALOGUE free on applicaticn. 
E. DENT and CQ,, d., 


Makersoi the Great Westminster Clock, Big Bea. 


(61 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, £.C. 3. 














ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR O'rLk 


Preserves, Beautifles, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR, 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair, 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d, Of Stores 
Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


PROPAGANDA. 


The Power of Suggestion. 








Do you want to influence public opinion propagate 
ov policy in commerce, politics, or philanthropy ? 

To do so convincingly, expert skill is requived, both 
and the mode of procedure. 

Iteration of new and phases, illustration from 
authoritative sources, discrimination in the angle of ap proach— 
these ave some of the vital factors. To which must be added 
prudence and, it imay be, privacy. 


ov any idea 
as to the form 


arresting 


Advertisers, who ave experienced publicists, with an exceptional 
vecord of successes, invite correspondence. Strictly confidential. 
An interview arranged if desired —Box 974, THE SPECTATOR, 


W.C.2 


London, 


YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTC. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


oe. SOTHERBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 

B will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 

Bond Street, W. 1, each Sale commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :-— 
FEBRUARY 23rd and 24th. PRIMITIVE, EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ROMAN 


and OTHER AN TIQUITIES, comprising a fine and representative collection 
of GREEK VASES, including important examples of Attic black-figured and red- 
figured Wares, among the latter being the finest of the only five extant Cups signed 
by Euergides. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 


FEBRUARY 25th and 26th—-FINE ENGRAVINGS, comprising the pro- 
perty of Arthur Cohen, Esq., Major Howard and Coningsby C. Sibthorp, Esq., 
and including MEZZOTINTS, FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS, SPORTING 
and OTHER PRINTS in COLOURS, EARLY WOODCUTS of the 15th 


and a remarkable collection of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by 
and BUNBURY. 

FEBRUARY 27th (Friday).—VALUABLE OLD SILVER, sold by 
of Sir Everard P. Duncombe, Bt., and Trustees, including important piece 
the COMMONWEALTH and WILLIAM III. PERIODS 


Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may 


Century, 
ROW LANDSON 


oraecr 


of 
be had, 


FOR SALE. 





{LOURISHING GIRLS’ BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for SALE. Co, Durham, Apply Box 975, The Speetator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
| PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 
| DOARTNERSHIP.— Partner with view to succession required 
| in first-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS on the Welsh ¢ t 
| The school is full with over 50 boys paying 100 guineas per annum. Net profi it 
over £1,000a year. Very favourable terms made with suitable man able to find 
| £4,000, the greater part of which is to acquire freehold premises.— For further 
| particulars apply 3101,¢ o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LYTD., School Transfer 
Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street London, W. 1. 
| JJUBLISHER of standing requires PARTNER with not less 
than £5,000, Educational and General Write A, N., care of DIXON'S 


195 Oxford Street, W.1 


APPOINTMENTS, 3, VACANT AND WANTED. 


YNGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, CONST ANTINOPL!I 
K Wanted at Easter, HEAD-MISTRESS, Hon, Desree, Good exper 
essential, Initial salary £250, with capitation fe Apply Miss CHAKTI Its, 


Elmwood, Harrogate, 


! 


EAD required in the Autumn Teim for the KING ALFRED 


CO-EDUCATIONAL DAY SCHOOL (Hampstead), conducted on pros 
gressive end experimental lines Present numbers 100, ages from 8 te 1s, 
Good opportunity for an educational enthusiast with experience and abi ty. < 
For further particulars, address SECRETARY, 24 Ellerdale Road, Haupst tl, 


N. Ww. 3. 
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] SIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. ANCASHIRE EDUCATION 
LECTURESHIP IN GEOLOGY d 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS invite 
applications for a Lectureship in Geology, The Lecturer will conduct Courses 
In Geology, qualifying for Graduation in Arts and Science, in the United College, 
St. Andrews, and in University College, Dundee, in alternate years ; and will also 
conduct, during each Summer Verm, in University College, Dundee, a Course in 
Geology for Engineering Students. He will be expected to enter upon the duties 
of the Lectureship on April Ist, 1920. 

Letters of application (which should be accompanied by thirty type-written 
or printed copies of the letter of application and relative testimonials) should 
be sent in to the SECRETARY not later than February 28th, 1920, 

A statement of the conditions of the appointment will be sent by the Secretary 
on application. 

The salary will be £400 per annum for the Lectureship, with an additional 
payment of £100 per annum for the Course for Engineering Students. 

e University, St. Andrews, ANDREW BENNETT, 
February 15th, 1920. Secretary. 


Antanas $a: ra “<r .uW p .T 
OG OUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Governors of the above School invite applications for the | csition of 
Head-Master. 

The Schoo! will be commenced in temporary premises at the ‘* Woodlands,” 
Lord Street, pending the erection of a new School with accommodation for 500 
boys, which is to be proceeded with inunediately on a site of 15 acres on the 
sea front. 

Commencing salary not less than £800 per annum. 

It is intended that the ‘chool shall be conducted as far as possible after the 
manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which purpose the new School 
buildings are being specially designed, and it is therefore desirable that candi- 
dates should have had some Public School experience. 

An Honours Devree of a British Universéty will be looked for. 

ThesSchool will be grant-earning and be conducted under Articles of Govern- 
ment formulated in accordance with the Board of Education's Regulations. 

Applications, endorsed * Head-Master, Secondary School,” accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned on or before 
Tuesday, March 9th, 1920. 

WM. ALLANACH, 


Correspondent and Director of Education. 





Education Offices, 
2 Charch Street, Southport, 
February, 1920. 





[UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A vacancy has occurred for a WOMAN LECTURER in the Women’s Primary 
Department. 

It is desirable that the Lecturer should be qualified to give instruction in two 
of the following :—(1) Principles and Practice of Education with special reter- 
ence to younger children; (2) Art; (3) Handwork:; and (4) Needlework. 

The Lecturer will have the status of Lecturer in the University. 

Stipend £250 per annum. Duties to possible, on April 26th. 

Two copies of applications and testimonials should be sent, not later than 
ee | 25th, to the undersigued, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 





GEO. B. MORLLY, Secretary. 
A ALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
1, Wanted, after Easter, an experienced MISTRESS, to teach DIVINITY 
in the Middle and Senior Schools. Churchwormmn essential. The post is a 
resident one, and a good salary is offered to a suitable candidate, 

2. A BOTANY SPECIALIST to teach Botany from Form III, upwards, 
Geography subsidiary a recommendation. 

3. Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach GEO- 
GRAPHY on modern lines, Good qualifications and experience essential. 

Initial salaries £150-£180, according to qualifications, rising £10 per annum 
to a maximum of £350. If resident, a deduction of £50 is made for board and 
residence. 

Apply with full particulars to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, Ivydene Hall, Malvern 
Girls’ College. 

YOUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

Applications are invited for the post of Director of Education at a 
commencing salary of £500 per annum, rising to £600 by two annual increments 
of £50. 

A Graduate of a British University with teaching experience required. 

Pn ogg of application and other particulars may be obiained from the under- 
signed. 

Applications to be sent in before Sth March. 

Education Offices, West Hartlepool, 

Oth February, 1920. Secretary. 


BristoL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

Salary £1,250 per annum, inclusive. 

Form of application and schedule of duties may be obtained from the under- 
signed by sending stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and shou:d be returned 
not later than Ist March, 1920, marked “ Director” 

Geildhall, Brisiol, WM. AVERY ADAMS, 

4th February, 1920. Secretary for Education, 


i ae a sa eS 


Applications are invited for appointments as INSTRUCTOR LIEUTENANTS 
in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University training 
and have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, Science, or Engineering ; 
they should also have had some teaching experience. 

The cates of pay are from £365 per annum ou eutry to a maximum of £949 

annum as Instructor Commander. Promotion, by selection, to Instructor 
ptain, is also open, with a maximum of £1,277 per annum. 

Retired pay, to officers over 40 years of age, after 12 years’ service, ranges 
from £300 per annum for an Instructor Lieutenant to a maximum of £900 tor 
an Instructor Captain, according to length of service. Service pension is also 
allowed to oflicers if invalided before becoming eligible for retired pay. 

Yer further particulars apply in the first instance to 

THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY, 





J.G. TAYLOR, 








Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENL OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE. 

The Council invites applications of LECTURER in 
ECONOMICS and COMMERCE. 

Salary : £300 per annum. 

Candidates should have Graduated at a University and have had business 
experience or should hold a Degree in Commerce. 

Application forms, which must be returned not later than 27th February, 1920, 
may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


| eee CHILDRENS HOSPITAL, PENDLE- 
BURY.—PROBATIONERS for three years’ training. Applicants 








for the position 








Must have received a good general educatiou.—Apply MATRON, 





The Lancashire Education Committee are at present organizi 
Training College at Lancaster for EX-SERVIC eM LN of good ‘oneal ee? 
who desire to be trained for teaching in Elementary Schools. It is proposed 
to open the College after Ester, and to provide a Two-Year Course leading te 
the Final Examination for the Teachers’ Certificate granted by the Board 
Education. The Committee invite applications for the following posts :— slats 

(a) A LECTURER in ENGLISH. ‘ 
(6) A LECTURER in HISTORY. 

(ec) A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and SCIENCR. 
(dq) A LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY. 

Candidates should hold av Honours Degree or other special qualification for 
the position, and must have had some teaching experience in institutions fo; 
Higher Education, but not necessarily in a Tratning College. 4 

Owing to the temporary nature of the College, the appointments wil! be for 
two years only. Salary £400-£600 a year (non-resident), according to qualifica. 
tions.—Further particulars and forms of application (which must be returned 
before Saturday, February 28th) may be obtained from the DIRECTOR of 
EDUCATION, County Offices, Preston. 

NICIPAL 


MANCHESTER MU eater 
‘hee )¥F TECHNOLOGY. 





APPOINTMENT OF A DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. 

The Governing Body invites applications for appointment as Director of Studica 
in the College of Technology, at a salary of £600 a year. 

The conditions of appointment and forins of application may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. ‘The lost day for the 
receipt of applications (which should be addressed to the Registrar) is Monda\ 
1st March. dis 

Canvassing members of the Governing Body, cither directly or indirectly, will 
disqualify a candidate, ; 


((AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY “SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Required, for next term, a TEACHER of BIOLOGY (man or woman), to take 
Botany and Zoology up to Scholarship standard. A knowledge of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural aspects of the subjects is desirable. Salary £200-£550, according 
to qualifications and experience, rising to £450. The school has a large garden, 
orchard and greenhouse, and good opportunities for research work are aVailable.— 
For form of application apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, 
Cambridge. 
7th February, 1920. 


(1ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, an ASSISTANT PHYSICAL TRAINING ORGANISER, to visit 
Elementary Schools, to hold Teachers’ Classes on the 1919 Syllabus of Physical 
Exercises and to teach in Secondary Schools, Applicants must be fully trained 
and have had some years’ experience, 

Initial salary : en £180-£230, Women £150 £200, according to previous 
experience. 

Forms of ——— and further particulars on receipt of stamped, addressed 
envelope may obtained from the undersigned, tu whom all applications must 
be sent at once. ¥, R, PASCOK, 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, Secretary, 

20. 


__ February 17th, 192 A) ae Se : aX 
Dabolim EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, in May,a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS to teach Latin and Mathe- 
matics. Games a recommendation. Initial salary £150-2£200, according to 
previous experience.—Applications with copies of testimonials should be sent to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, County High School, Falmouth. 

Dated February 17th, 1920, 

V ANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Required, for September, MASTER with good Honours Degree in History 
and with experience in teaching History. 

Commencing salary £225 to £315, according to experience, rising to £440, 

Application on forms to be obtained from the HONORARY PRINCIPAL, 
Technical Institute, Wandsworth, 8.W. 18, returnable not leter than Friday, 
19th March, 1920. 

N ASTERS WANTED.—(1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Senior 
B Classics, Mod, Languages, Science, English, General Form. (2) House 
Master for well-known school 3) COLONIES. Maths., French, English. 
Salaries up to £340 res. (4) Many SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS in Prep. anc 
Secondary Schools, Good salaries —FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
Messrs. Needes and Wimberley, 53 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the post of VICK-PRINCIPAL of the men’s sile 
of the Traintag Department. The salary attached to the post is £600 per annum, 
—Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, should be 
sent not later than February 26th to the WARDEN, Goldsimiths’ Coliese, New 
Cross, 8... 14, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 















ARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS wanted for Handwork and Art. no oclug 
orms ot 


salary according to qualitications, but not less tuan £160 per year 
application from the undersigned, to be complicted and returned immediately to 
A. C, BOYDE, Education Office, Darlington. 


V ANTED, for May, a MATHEMATICAL MASTER, Honours 
Degree. Salary £150-£400, with board and residence, Allowance 
made for experience in recognised school.—Apply with testimonials aud refcr- 
ences, HEAD-MASTER, Giggieswick School, Settle, Yorks, ee 
po Rts ete. COLLEGE, OXFORD .— 
J’ CHORISTERSHIPS vacant. Trial in March, Age 9°6 to 12°6,—Write 
PRESIDENT. ¥ 8 < sala 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN ani 
GIRLS. Price 33. 10d. post free. —-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 6 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. lL. 
| tere FS. EMPIRE. 
Matinées Daily at 2.30, commencing next Monday, Feb. 23:d, with 
TROJAN WOMEN. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE as Hecuba. 
D March 8th: MEDEA. 


&c. 


LECTURES, 
TEST FIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) i 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss Bb. 8. PHILLPOLTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. : 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. - 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offere | 
for competition at an examination to be held April 26th-29th, 1920. Applications 
for entrance should be sent in before April 12th, 1920. 

For Calendar and further particulars apply to Pee 

The PRINCIPAL, Westtield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
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——— 
ECT URE T O U BR 8 
Throughout the English-speaking World. 
J. B. POND for United States and Canada (J. B. Pond Lycoum Bureau, founded 
. 1873 by Maj. Pond). 
GERALD CHRISTY for United Kingdom, Australia, and South Africa. 
For further information address :— 
THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 2. 


NT ae al -€ 4 va al 
ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.—Tuesday, 
February 24th, at 8 p.m., Miss C, WOODS on “ The Harvest of Know- 
Friday, February 27th, at 3.30 p.m., HENRY WILSON on “ Crafte- 


Admission Free. 
RYFANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
M Principal: Rev. L. P. JACKS, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 





iedge.” EF 
manship.”” _ 





SESSION 1920-1921. 


Candidates for admission sbould send in their applications without delay to the 
Secretaries. 
crnolarships of £90 a year, Exhibitions of £70 a year, offered for com- 
petition annually to Undergraduates for the Ministry. R 

Scholarships of £30 a year and Exhibitions of £60 a year offered for competition 
annually to Graduate Students for the Ministry. 

The Examinations will be held in September next. 

Dr. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to Ministers for further period of etudy. 

Arlosh Scholarships of £120 per annum open to Students for the Ministry who 
have graduated with distinction at any British or Irish University. 

For further particulars apply "7 re eeemer Ae or to the Rev. Dr. GOW, 
2 snloch Read, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 
thas P. M. OLIVER, B.A. , 

HENRY GOW, b.A., D.D. / 

PATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
5 LONDON, 8.W. 11. 
AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1920-21, 
“ The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, 
Hygiene and Physiology and Art will be held on Tuesday, 


lion, Secs. 





Domestic Science, . ‘ : 
June Sth, 1920, and the succeeding days. The Scholarships vary in value from 
£2) to £30 per annum with free tuition, and are tenable from two to three years, 





Last day of entry, May Ist, 1920,—Full particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY Ses eS aie Se a ae 
rONHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

Trustees : 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.U.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY, ‘The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt lion. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 


Vriocipal : 
(Oxf, Fin, tion, Sch, Eng. Lang. and Lit.), 

Vive-Paiacipal : 

Miss ALMA WLENER (Koyal Cent, Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1485, and was the first of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years. 1¢ includes the study ol 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymunasties, Dancing and Outdoor Vanes, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath 
The Course begins in October.--Purther particulars onapplicat.onto SECRETARY, 
“7IVHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new priuciple—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Preveation of Consumption, Dreathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations, Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
i he BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Road, Bedford,—Principal : Miss STANSFELD, Students 
llege to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
> vears, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
ge, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c,—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


le YNEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. : Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec, : Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concera- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


{ )' "TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. 
houses Vv 


Miss HILDA WALTON 


er 





37 Lansdow: 
are trained in this ¢ 
training extends over 





Hockey 





Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Hotany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospeetus apply PRINCIPALS. 


G ARDENLNG for % IL. COLLEGE 


e ibles, Fruit, Flowers, and 








WOMEN at ILEDEN 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training, Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Ha‘t-Ter.a Legins Ist March.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

) SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

uation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

00] is to supply a thorough education at a moderate 


Unique si 
and bracing, 
The aim of the Sc 












and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shail id 
building up of character and the formation of good habits 
| re met Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 
UR Y PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT, 


A NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 


Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Se., Lond, 


luition, 60 Guineas a Term, 


liead -Mistress 


Board and 


I 
pa 





Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the mosb beautifu 
t of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing ficlds and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightitw home, 
Head-Mistress is assisted by a bighly qualified and experienced sta(f. 
Church Education Corporation, which established saudecotes and Upland 
Is me ? has founded Hedgebury with the definite view of 








Schools nearly “0 years 
training the pupils under i 1 conditions for their future responsibilities es 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRET{A CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 


jug air trom Dowus and sea, 





T. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.— 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the aunuaj value of £60, 
tenable for four years at the above school, will be awarded op the result of an 
Examination to held in May. ndidates must be between 13 and 15 on 
Sepember 15th, 1920. Preference will be given to the daughters of Professional 
men and of officers in H.M. Service.—Applications for admission to the examina- 
tion should be addressed to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


7 ‘ ‘ . c 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
J years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L. ©. DODD. 


I i eG 8@8.HFik & », 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. _ Tele. : 














Ree a hd “Watford 616." 
} ago LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
 . Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 


LiXenorr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
This Term ends April 13th, 


h 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BAL’ CHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
I 








el, : 7 Grayshott, s 
St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


_ Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) aud of the Maria Grey Training College, 
— = ——=————=== —IEE —— [ST 














FOREIGN. 
KR DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding Schoo! 
‘4 for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough genera! educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principa!. 
PASS... SOUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS, French language, literature and history. Music, art, domestic 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c. Comfortable fiat, warmed throughout 
by central heat.—Mile, CAZAUX, 97 rue de Longchamp. Paris, 


{WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, ‘‘ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
J First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, etc. Summer and Winter Sports. 
ft from London.—For prospectus and particulars write to Principals, Mmes, 
RUFBER. 


BOYS’ SCGHGOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.— Publication 
Dept.), GLEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, O 











PANGBOURNE. 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 suonths and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, LEarly applications should be made 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3, 


Ss E DBERGH 5 € ZO OO bee 
b TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to 
£25, are offered for Competition. 
Examinations on May 20th and 2ist in LONDON and SEDBERGH, 
_ For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
bie SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TION on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of June, 1920. One Scholarship of 
£100 p.a., one of £50 p.a,, and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee will be 
offered for competition, Also the Low Scholarship of £50 p.a., open to sons 
of persons who are or have been in any of the various services under the British 
Government in India.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


| 7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
\ Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. Raz: 
] RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June lst and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 
value from £60 to £415 a ye n to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 











ar.—Full particulars on applicati 


Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £58, 
Entrance Scholarships, Julv.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Maste 


BAP FESR i FD COLLEG E. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 2Uth, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th apd 28th at Bradfield,—Entry forms cau be obtained 
irom the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, - Berks, aed 
| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 


downwards, will be 
















SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year 
awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 1929. Boys examine? a 
Rossall and in London.—Apply, THE BURSAR, Rossall, Flectwoul, 
PELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70- 
£20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
March.—Particulars from ti s;URSAR, Feisted School, Essex 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.— Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 

Apply Stirling House, Manor Road Bournemouth, 
CYTAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
s Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction lt desized. 
- Write for Booklet with Medical Opinion and co} ters trom Parel | 
Pupils to Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedfo di Court Mansions, Lo 2, W.C. 1, 


Mr. CHARLES SI 


VLOCUTION., 


‘{ will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Productio Articulation, Recitins nd Correct Speaking 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barrister Vreachers, 
West Ekud), W.C. & 


} 
Lecturers, and Ladies. d40 Strand 
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FPWITION AT BROADSTATRS.—MR. A. H. DAVIS, ML.A., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, will be able, 

after Easter, to receive a small number of RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare 
for Universities, &c¢.—Address, THE SCHOOL, Malvern Link. 


YXCEPTIONALLY NICE HOME in Northants for a C ‘HILD 
4 under 8. Nurse kept. First lessons given. Highest references.—Terms 
and particulars apply ¢ “HH. W.,” Box 973, The Spectator, 1 Wellins aton “Street, 
Strand. London. W.C. a tee 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
C HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. agi 
ISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 








Pr tee 


are 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familics, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, | 
‘“CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boya and girls by sending full particulars of thelr 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
_ of fees, &c.) to 

" TORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to sup ty information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. —Telephonc—1136 Museum, 


QI CHOOLS FOR YS AND GIRLS. 
‘ TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TU TORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

~~ —_ ¢ the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giv - 

‘TON. Educational Agents, 143 Caanon Street, London, EC. 4, 
oe 5% Central 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &eo. 
rP\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepare { for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any ¢ date. E xeellent introductions given, 


Tele oar : 


| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
k charged, Good short "stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 


Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 





Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
c ymumons. London, E.C, 4, an ; ins 
ry PEWRITING. — Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, T welve 


Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179. 
LA pate Mimeographing (an economical rocess for reproducing 12 copies 
and upwards of Agenda, Minutes, Price Lists, Testimonials, Parish News, &c.). 


MYVYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ete. 
Authors’ MSS., Testimonials, &c., accurately and promptly typed by experts. 
Lowest charges. Tariff upon application. 
12 Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 


. I 
WESTALL’S SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
rpYeew RITING.- —Neatly, promptly, accurately, by small 
expert staff. 1s, 2d. per 1,000 words, carbons 2d. per 1,000, paper and 
vostage included, Secrecy and prompt return of MSS. guaranteed.—THE 
IDEN TYPEWRITING AGENCY, 49 Strover Street, Gillingham, Kent. 


ih \YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers rs, 
etters, Circulars, Testimonials, Gene ral Copying, Duplicating, &c. 
TRIMNELL. 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff oe Utes ake ols 
RE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER, 
FIYHE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, ‘“ How 


_ to Make Money with Your Pen” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
you how. 
THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experience of a 
student of the school—a beginner. 
THE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Editorial G., 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2, 


TOURS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Algeria, Tunisia, Fairyland of 
Spring Flowers, “ Garden of Allah,” March 19th, 33 days, 98 gns. 
Spain and Tangier, —s 7th, 30 days, 120 gns. —Mi-s BISHOP, 159 Auckland 
Roa d, London, 8.E. 19 


} OYAL 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCTES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
* RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


INSTITUTION, 





For i ulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, se eretary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


= 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
\ JAR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character. 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 


Founders, Studios and Works: F rome . Somerset. London Office: Effingham 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. y 
R ESIDENT PATIENTS. — TLL USTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—-Town, 


PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
tion to Mr. A. V, STOREY, 


Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


Country, Seaside—who receive 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on applic: 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn,, Ltd., 22 Craven St., 


HA! E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, —— ‘ns sent free. —-HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Louden, W. 1 












A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Valu 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Sily ° 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce pte 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable —, 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850, 
7 Y ' OO ——— 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH’ T. — Persona 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufactur 

Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, y: a 
per return or offer made, —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 


(31°C KROACHES — exterminated with BL ATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F. ZS. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Houschold. Used in War Hospitals, ‘Tins 1s, 6d., 
2s, 6d., 53., post free, —How ART Hs, 471 Crooke smoore Road, Shefie ‘ld, 
TWO INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITAL ISTS.— Messre, 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO,, STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON, 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount available 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded. 
NG UITABLE REVERSIONARY INT EREST SOC 4 
K C cry, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capitai (paid up), £500,000. 
Puhcu ASES REVERSIONS and = INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
ereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 ‘Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2. 


er, 153. on 
ed, parcel 
(broken 











i EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
) about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 


193 Regent Street, W.1 


4, 700 CHILDREN: 


under the care of tho 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


must be fed. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to pay the 


FOOD BILLP 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, ée., crossed and payable to “ Waifs é Strays.” 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. I’. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capita!, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000, "Logether 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee 


£5,070 ,009 
£5,000,000 


. £10,070,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIL L, London, E. C.3 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout ‘the Australiaa 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which may be as 
on ageieation. 


ertained 





Silver. Electro Plate &c 


for Godd ard’ S 
Goa Powder 


Sold everywhere G¢ I/- 244 &46 





















AMERICA 


FOR BNFORMATION APPLY TO 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET @ 


13 MOORGATE S" LONDON EC2 


LO 
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‘oer THE 
‘ARETHUSA’? 
TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 


BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 


NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 








Patrona- - 








o ident - ILR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
~-President -— —- — — — ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLIC 
th tirman and Treasurer — — — C. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A 
Chairman of *Arethusa’ Committee - Howson F. Devitt, Esq, 


3-H, Brisrow HENRY G, COPELAND, 


Londoa Office : 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 


Joint Secretari WALLEN ; 


NATIONAL REFUGES, 











WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 


is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED !IS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 


Cheaper & Better 
than Dairy Butter and quite as nice, 


) but only > ln per lb. 


( The price of Dairy Butter is becoming pro- 
hibitive. But ‘P.R.’ NUT BUTTER gives 
much more nourishment, perfect digesti- ? 
) bility, superior purity, and a deliciously 

\) creamy, nutty flavour, for 2s. per pound. 


‘P.R” NUT BUTTER 
Ss N OT Margarine 


, 


( Margarine may be almost anything. . . . 
/ But ‘P.R.’ Nut Butter bears an absolute 
guarantee of spotless purity and all-through 
food-value. Not an imitation, but Better, 
Free from all preservatives, yet 


Keeps good and sweet 
for a Month or more 


— = me 


( Three kinds: HAZEL, COCONUT, 
CASHEW. Sold only in Hygienic Boxes : 

) xIb. 2s.; $1b. 1s. Odd. Ask your Grocer. 

) Where no agent, we will seud 5-lbs. or over ) 

\ post paid in U.K. for cash with order, ) 

) Sample 1-lb. Box 2s. 6d. post paid 

}) Sold by Harrods, Selfridges, Barkers, Health 

(\ Food Stores, Grocers, Xe. ) 





| Use ‘P.R.’ OLNUT for all cooking p purposes 
(The V Wallace ‘P.R.’ Foods Co., Ltd., 


23 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N.8 
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(THE ACME OF pone 





ACHES AND 
PAINS 


AND OTHER URIC ACID SIGNS. 


GOUTY 





Are you one of those who feel the effects of wet or changeable 
weather by experiencing aches and pains all over your body? 
lf you are, this article is specially intended for you, as it will 


show you the me aning of such pains and what remedy you need, 


You may be inelin red to attach no great importance to the 
cecurrence of these aches and pains. Whether they be sharp 
pains, which come and go quickly, and are very acute while 
they last, or whether they are the more bearable hut more co 
tinuous dull aches, which are oftenest present when you coae 
over-exerted yourself, or suffered some slight injury to joint 
or limb—whatever kind of pains they are, you may be inclined 
to think that they are not serious. 

If you take this view you will be falling into the e rror which 
quite three-quarters of the persons similarly affected also com- 
mit—an error which is pod sein for the occurrence of the 
great majority of serious gouty ailments, which are so common 
in this country. For, however un kely it may seem to you, 
you are, if you suffer from these “pains, a gouty subject—a 


person W hose system has that dangerous tendency to form an 
excessive quantity of uric acid, which is the cause of every kind 
of gouty suffering. These pains, although they may trouble 
you hut occasionally, are indi« ‘ative of a continuously gouty 
condition of your system. 


SERIOUS 


Neglect these warning pains, 
ere you fall a victim to either an acute attack of gout, probably 
in some small joint, where the uric acid can accumulate easily; 
an attack of rheumatic gout in one or more of the larger joints, 
or of gouty rheumati sm in the muscles ; lumbago, with its 
yersistent and intense pain in the loins; sciatica, which jis a 
ery stabbing pain extending from the thigh to the knee; 
neuritis, a similar pain affecting the arms; or those severe 
maladies, stone and gravel, c: aused by urie acid concretions in 
the kidneys; or gouty eczema, a serious disease that deties the 
ordinary treatments usually adopted for affections of the skin. 

The important question is: Will you heed these warning 
pains now, will you accept them for what they are—indications 
of the growing goutiness of your system—and will you take the 
step which not only will rid you of the pains but remove the 
menace of a gouty future? Will you do this, or will you 
continue to take no steps to rid your sys stem of uric acid, take 
the pains “as they come,” try to obtain relief by rubbing or 
other useless means, and keep straight on towards a serious 
gouty malady? 

If you wish to take the sensible course, start at once with a 
tried and successful remedy which can eliminate the uric acid 
from your system, remove the ¢ ause of these shooting pains and 
dull aches, and protect you against the developme nt of severe 
gouty complaints. The remedy which is ¢: apable of affording 
you this relief and protection is Bishon’s Varalettes. ‘Bishop’ 3 
Varalettes neutralise and remove from every part of the system 
the uric acid which is solely responsible for every kind of gout. 

THE IDEAL REMEDY FOR GOUT. 

If you take Bishop’s Varalettes oc while the gouty 
habit of the system is etill in its infancy you will derive 
immediate benefit, as well as ensure future immunity from 
gout, Bishop’s Varalettes will pe you free of all pains, and 
will also relieve those attacks of acidity, heartburn, 7; itulence, 
sluggish liver, and other dys speptic symptom s fre ym which you 
probably suffer now and again. The other gouty signs, too, 
which are often in evidence, and which demand the emp sloyme nt 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, such as irritation and burning on the 
skin, and the formation of small lumps on the eyelids, the 
outer rims of the ears, around the joints, and on ether parts ot 
the body, all disappear under the action of Bishop’s Varalettes. 

If you are already a victim to some serious gouty ailment, 
Bishop’s Var ilettes are the only rer medy you require, because 
no matter what kind of gout it may | » that iematiins you, it is 
caused by uric acid, and Bishop’s V Tara ttes neutralise and 
eliminate urie acid as fast as it forms, and before it has a 
chance to settle and make misé hi ef. If your ailment is severe 
it simply means that the amoun of uric acid to be got out of 
your system is proporti ionately 1: irge , and may there fore re quire 
a proportionately a course of Bishop’s Varalette 

It is just because other remedies for gouty ailments aoe not 


the power of Bishop’s V: atale! tes over the uric acid that such 
: remov il 


GOUTY AILMENTS. 


and it is only a matter of time 


easionally 


at 


other remedies fail to give _relie Ihe complete 
the uric acid as efiected by the a tion of Bish p's Varalettes is 
the only way to secure relief from all the pain, swellings. 
inflammation, stiffness, and other sufferit z which attend gouti- 
hess. 

DAILY DIET pag THE GOUTY. 

If you are a gouty eubject it will be to youl advantage to 
read the little book on uric acid ills which is issued by the 
inakers of enn gg V aralettes, be use many facts of the 
greatest practical value to all have the gouty tendency 
are contained therein. A daily ant ti-go ity dietary is included, 
and there is also a list of the foods and drinks which must be 
avoided. This valuable little book may be had post free from 
Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing a eg (established 
1857), 48 Spelman Street, Londo "ie k fe klet Y. 


may be taken in any liqu a without the 


Bishop’s Varalettes 
TI e rap diy with bris} 


s] lightest inconvenience. 1ey dissoly sk effe1 





vescence, and they are quite tasteless. Of all ch nists, Is, 
93. 6d., ‘and 6s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the hn ukers, 
address above, for 1s. dd., 2s. 8d., and 6s. dd., post free in the 


United Kingdom. 
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THE 


MODERATE PARTY 





PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 


2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands, 
8. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 8 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties 


for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognized to 
be absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical ang 
immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system, 





To the Rt. Hon. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Sir,— 

You find in the House of Commons no opposition, 
not even a buffeting-basis. It is a political criche. Mr 
Adamson made a little noise with his “Irish self- 
determination” rattle. But a single sentence from you 
in an interrogative form silenced him completely. If 
you will compare your speech with the Moderate Party’s 
etter to the Paisley electors, you will find that we knocked 
out Mr. Biggar with the same blow that you directed 
at Mr. Adamson. This, however, is child’s play and 
nothing at all to be proud about. Similarly when Mr. Lunn 
became a little obstreperous, it was only necessary for 
you to call, ‘Hush! Hush! Hush! ere comes the 

olshie man,” and five hundred heads went under the 
clothes for five minutes. Or was it that they clapped 
their hands for five minutes? In effect, it was the same 
thing. They behaved like good children. 


And now, as a lesson to you in self-help and for your 
own reinforcement, imagine what would Sone happened 
had you been opposed not by the Labour Party, but by 
the Moderate Party. In the first place, the anxiety upon 
the face of the incomparable * Philip” could not have 
been concealed. He knows that behind the playful 
eccentricities of the Moderate Party’s propaganda-methods 
a master mind is at work, and that you will be compelled 
to adopt our programme in its entirety, or to watch 
helplessly the disintegrating action of uncontrolled economic 
circumstance. You predicted that prices would fall. They 
have risen. You now say that the pound sterling will 
soon look the dollar straight in the eye. It won’t. The 
Moderate Party understands these matters. Unfor- 
tunately you don’t. 


And your would-be advisers are no better. The Sunday 
Pictorial complains that Mr. Churchill is preparing the 
Army Estimates upon the basis of £100,000,000, and says 
that the Government must halve the expenditure of the 
financial year now closing. That is only possible provided 
you are prepared to make the League of Nations effective 
and to be influenced by its advice and judgment. Will the 
Sunday Pictorial invite the aid of the League of Nations 
in dealing with the Irish problem? Will you ? 


The Nation—a weekly paper that wiil not publish the 
announcements of the Moderate Party, which the Spectator 
accepts—offers to solve the Ulster Problem by allowing 
“the four dissenting counties to stand out and remain 
temporarily attached to our raj.’ Curiously, this is 
the solution offered by the Spectator, but it does not limit 
to any particular period Ulster’s right of attachment 
to our raj. Unhappily, it seems impossible to make 
either the Spectator or the Nation understand that, however 
important and interesting their opinions may be in this 








vital matter, it is the opinion of the League of Nations 
that we should strain every effort to obtain. 


And yet in an article on “The Problem of the War 
Criminals ”’—a remarkable article which everyone should 
read—the Spectator says: ‘“*'The whole business ought 
to be conducted in what may be called the spirit of the 
League of Nations. It is under the shield and sanction 
of the League that great good might come from a fair 
trial. In any other spirit there will be a certainty of great 
mischief, and even danger.’ This at least is clear. Until 
you, the Prime Minister of England, can appreciate and 
understand the connection between Ireland and the League 
of Nations and the League of Nations and Ireland, you 
will be in the position of a captain seeking to control the 
movements of a ship without the use of a rudder. 


There is another pill for you to swallow. It is all very 
well calling upon the workers to produce more, and the 
trade unionists to assist demobilised men to obtain work. 
You must also go to your rich friends, the patriots, to 
these who have done safe and honourable work during the 
war, and you must tell them that they must give up to 
the State all that they have over £100,000. Wait for 
no Royal Commission. Act! Deflate ! This is philosophy. 
Incidentally only is it sound National Finance. ‘The 
Bank Chairmen will squirm and shed tears of blood. 
But the Bank Managers will smile a gruesome smile, 
and tell you that it won't affect their business in any way! 


And then you must bustle up that War Period Wealth 
Increase Commission which is now sitting. ‘The Moderate 
Party has done all the thinking. ‘They need not worry. 
Everything over £10,000 must go to the State. And no 
dawdling. 


A last word of advice in regard to Messrs. Smillie and 
Hodges. You might very reasonably ask these gentlemen 
to write careful essays upon * Economic Mechanism in a 
Non-Capitalist State.” If Mr. George Lansbury, upon 
his return from Russia, would also write a comprehensive 
article upon this subject, we shall all be very much wiser. 
Should these gentlemen desire to take Part 2 in the World’s 
New Order Tripos let us hear what they have to say about 
“Economic Mechanism in a Non-Capitalist, Non-Self- 
Contained State.” It is easy to talk revolution; but 
these essays will present extraordinary difficulties to the 
writers, and it may be discovered that the modification 
and not the destruction of the Capitalist system is the 
desired goal. 

With friendly greetings, 
Yours, &c., 


MODERATE PARTY. 





If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 
“ Mcderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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== WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
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THE GREAT RALLY 
TO HELP 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


VISCOUNT BRYCE has said :— 


“The one sure hope for a per- 
manent foundation for world 
peace lies in the extension of the 
principles of Jesus Christ to the 
ends of the earth.” 


Hes 


— 
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Foreign exchange threatens this exten- 
sion, which is the work of Foreign 
Missions. 


British Societies alone need 
£500,000 increase in 
annual income to maintain 
existing work. 


= There is a growing rally 
== to provide this increased 
income. 


The financial year of most 
Societies closes on 3lst 


= March. 


There are only six 
weeks left. 


ny 


The following Societies co-operate in this 
appeal : 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
19, Furnival St., London, E.C. 4. 

CuuRCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 
FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION, 

15, Devonshire St., London, E.C. 


n 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
16, New Bridge St., London, E.C. 4. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS, 32, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOREIGN 
MISSION, 7, East India Avenue, E.C. 3. 


24, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


A 
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Why a Bible Society ? 


BECAUSE it is the business of the whole Church to give the 
Bible to the whole world, and this can be done most effectively 
and economically by a special organization for this single purpose. 
Progress in al] departments of civilized life requires what men of 
science describe as ** specialization of function."" Now the Bible 
Society is a partnership of Christian people who combine for one 
special object—to put into the hands of every man who can read 
a printed copy of God's message to him, in his own tongue, and 
at a price which he can afford to pay. 


BECAUSE translation is a task for scholars working in concert. 
To secure accurate versions of Holy Scripture in all the languages 
of the world is a very complex and costly problem. Under the 
auspices of the Bible Society, the most competent translators of 
different Churches unite in producing standard versions. By 
organizing and subsidizing their labours, the Society secures a 
common text in each language, and provides for its perfecting 
and revision. It is helping to bring about one Bible—the common 
charter of all Christian faith—in every human tongue. 


BECAUSE for the Church’s missionary enterprise the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue are vital and indispensable. Instead of 
leaving each mission to print its own books, the Bible Society 
relieves missionary boards of this burdensome task. It thus 
secures immense economy in the production and distribution of 
editions. It deals with the difficulties of printing, binding, and 
transport. And it renders these services without expense to the 
funds of the missions themselves. 


BECAUSE the Bible Society brings together Christians of many 
communions and nations in this sacred task. In days when 
faithful men everywhere are being drawn into closer fellowship, 
they discover that in the Society’s enterprise the reunion of 
Christendom has already begun. The Universal Church has one 
Universal Book. Christians who hope and pray and labour for 
unity can find in the Bible Society its herald and its harbinger. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


— a . — —_——= 
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A VERY BAD WOMAN 6s. net 
By GERTIE DE Ss. WENTW OR TH JAMES. 


The best and most startling novel that Mrs. Gertie de 8, Wentworth 
James has ever written. 


THE SURRENDER AND OTHER “HAPPENINGS 
By MARY GAUNT. 7s. net 


Author of many delig shtful novels and bo oks- of travel. 





DESERT LOVE By JOAN CONQUEST: 7s. net 
The most thrilling tale of passion and romance that has appeared 
for years. 


WOMANS WILD OATS —s_iw. 6s. net 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 


Essays on the refixing of mora! standards, — 


THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM 5s. net 
By ELLIOT O’DONNELL. 
Foreword by FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, 8.J. 
A spirited exposure of the follies and dangers of the craze of the 
moment. 


CONTACT WITH THE OTHER WORLD 25s net 
By JAMES H. HYSLOP, LL.D. 


Ani mpi artial survey of the problems pres nted by the two questions— 
‘Do we die ? Can we talk to the dead ? 


THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM 3s. 6d. net 
By “RITA” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). 


A book by one who believes—a book that a believer has felt impelled 



































to write. ; es Sana ir sy 
FAME AND FAILURE 12s. net 
By JULIAN ELLIS. 
A book of celebrities whose ‘. wert failures. 

‘Mr. Ellis is sure to interes “YOU. —TimeEs Lit. Sup. ae 
WHY WE DO IT 6s. net 
By R. MoMILLAN (“ Gossip ’’). 

Psy hological gossip for men and women, 
SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 6s. net 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS. 
A popular edition of one of the most fascinating books of verse ever 
written. 
* One of the greatest books of the present century.” = meee 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 30 New Bridge St,. E.C. 4 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


A SECOND THOMAS HARDY ? 


“Without any special heralding, Mr. Leadbitter seems to 
have stepped into the front rank, perhaps even to the leader- 
ship, of those active novelists whose theme is Ergtish rural 
ife. I emphasize the word ‘active,’ with of course a thought 
for the master of them all, the wizard of Dorchester, at whose 
feet it would probably be fair to suppose Mr. Leadbitter to 
have learnt some at least of his craft. His new story is a 
tale that conquers by its direct humanity and by an art so 
jelicate and so deftly concealed that the book has a deceptive 
appearance of having written itself without effort on the part 
of its author. Shepherd's Warning will, I think, prove 
* Reader's Delight.’ ’°—Punch. 

** A disinterested good workman. . . . We congratulate him 
on this fresh example of his beautifully delicate art.” 

—Morning Post. 


SHEPHERD’S WARNING. 


By ERIC LEADBITTER, 


Author of “ Rain tefore Seven,” “‘ The Road to Nowhere,” and 





** Perpetual Fires.” 7s. 
Two Men. 7s. net. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of ‘‘Owd Bob.” 


’ 


“One of the most notable novels of the year.’ 
- Daily Chronicle. 
Somewhere in Christendom. 


By EVELYN SHARP. 6s. 6d. net. 
“ Brilliant s.itire.’’—Challenge. 


Pagan and Christian Creeds. 
Their Origin and Meaning. 

By EDWARD CARPENTER. 10s, 6d. 
...A genius which is both ccientifie and _ artistic, 
philosophic and poetic, which genius sees and gives the reader 
visions.”’—Observer. 





The Russian Republic. 

3y Colonel MALONE, M.P. 2s. 6d. 

A sane, considered narrative of exceptional interest.” 
—NSunday Times. 


“ 


Bolshevism at Work. 
By W. T. GOODE, M.A. 2s. Gd. Just out. 
“The most important contribution so far issued on Bolshevik 
Russia.”’-— Manchester Guardian. 


The Republic of Liberia. 
By R. C. F. MAUGHAM. 18s. Just out. 

“With obvicus, intimate and extensive knowleCg> Mr. 
Maugham undertakes a general description of the Negro 
Republic.”’—Globe, 
Arrows of Desire. 

Essays on our National Character and Outlook. 
By Prof. J. 8S. MACKENZIE. 10s. 6d. Just out. 


The Remaking of a Mind. 


By H. DE MAN, 7s. Gd. Just out. 





The More Fatal Opulence of Bishops. 
Or Twenty Years After and Ten Times Worse. 
By Rev. HUBERT HANDLEY. 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Handley has a sharp pen and a warm heart... but 
no ‘Comfortable Churchman’ can read the eloquent sermon 
called * The Sin’ without distinct sensations of uneasiness.” 
—Westminster Gazetie. 
The Equipment of the Workers. _10:. 61. 

**One of the most interesting social studies that have been 
made since Cherles Booth’s *‘ Life and Labour in London.’ ” 

—Daily Mail. 


Joseph Fels: His Life Work. 
Py MARY FELS. 6s. 
“An admirably written story of the American millionaire 
whose life was freely spent in endeavouring to better the 
position of his fellow men.’’—Globe. 








With the Mad 17th to Italy. 
By Major E. H. HODY. 
*“A lively and spirited narrative, instructive as well as 


10s. 61. 


amusing. —-Spectator. 
*““One of the cheeriest war books.’’—Star. 








40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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THE NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 


Books you like to handle 
and books you like to read. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


2/- net NOVELS 


HEAD WINDS James B. Coynorty, 
FOND ADVENTURES Mavnrice Hewterr, 
WILDFIRE ZANE Garry, 


RODERICK HUDSON 
THE ETERNAL CITY 
THE STOOPING LADY 
THE PRODIGAL SON 
MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES 


1/6 net NOVELS 


HOW COULD YOU, JEAN? Ereanor H. Brarepp 
DR. CLAUDIUS F. 
JANET OF THE DUNES Harrier T. Comsrocx, 
DONOVAN PASHA Sir Gitperr Parken, 
THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR ©.N. &A. M. Wittiamsoy, 
SANT’ ILARIO F. Marton Crawrorp, 
WEE MACGREEGOR J. J. Bett, 
A CASTLE IN BOHEMIA Davip WHITELAW, 


EDINBURGH 
Non-Fiction Library 2/6 net 


FROM CAPE TO CAIRO EF. S. Grogan. 
REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 

RECREATIONSOF AN HISTORIAN Georce Trevetyay, 
IN THE COUNTRY OF JESUS MATILDE SERAO. 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. Dean Hore. 
ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. J. Fosrer Fraser. 
ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS. C. FLAMMARION, 
WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. OG. W. 


Henry James, 
Hatt Caryg, 
Mavrice Hewterr, 
Hau Carng, 

E. W. Horyvye, 


MARIon Crawrorp. 


STEEVENS. 





- ~~~ NELSON BOOKS 55 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 





= 


OOKS.—Norwood Young’s Napoleon at Elba and St. 
Helena, 3 vols., profusely illus., 21s.; Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 

2 vols., £2 2s.; Prints and Drawings by F. Krangwyn, £2 12s. 6d. ; Kirkman’s 
British Bird Book, 4 vols., folio, 1911, £5; Grote’s History of Greece, Library 
Edit., 12 vols., 1846, 63s.; Lionel Johnson's Poems, 1895, 25s, ; Swinburne § 
Posthumous Poems, edited by Gosse and Wise, only 300 done, 80s. ; Campans 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1917, £3 5s.; 
Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s. ; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
Tales, illus, by Flint, 3 vols., £7 10s, 100,000 Books in stock, Catalogues on 
application.— Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
WANTED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., Last Ed., India paper, £25 offer t 


KEENE. 





YHE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES 
List on application. . 

“The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 
proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of Enzlish artits. 












. . Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Wh . 
‘To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey 10 
words the sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etcuing wheed 
Spectator. “Charles Keene will hencefortii be ranked with t! re ut € 
of all time.”— Joseph Penanell.——* Charles Keene whom Whistle: considered 


the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—H#. R. & J. Pennell. 
ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stiriing. 


] OOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable 

subject, and for all Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at bes 
jrice8; catalogue 526 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books aot First 
Liitions. State wants. Books bought. Best prices given. nee 
W.& G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing Cross Koad, London, W.C, 2 





2 a MEDICINE, AND THE MIND,” by Dr. 

RUTLAND (with an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.%.>. 
view of the widespread interest in the treatment of nervous di l 
gestion, the publishers have issued a cheap paper-covered editioh, Pr 4 
This work gives the simplest psychological explanation of Suggestion treatnen’. 
Hypnotism and Spiritualism —TLHE LONDON PUBLICITY CO. LID., 
Gi, Portland Strect, W. 1, 
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ESSAY 
COMPETITION 


ITH the aim of stimulating a 

critical interest in contem- 
porary English Literature, The 
Athenaeum has decided to offer a 
number of prizes for the best 
essays on the subject : 


ENGLISH 
_ LITERATURE 
| SINCE 1914 


| 
| Dr. Robert Bridges and Professor 
| 
| 
| 





George Saintsbury have consented 

to act together with the Editor 

of The Atheneum, as judges in the 
| Competition, the prizes for which 
| will be as follows :— 


FIRST PRIZE £50 0 0 
SECOND PRIZE 25 0 0 
THIRD PRIZE 10 0 0 
| TEN PRIZES 5 : - 


TEN PRIZES 3 


SSAYS for this Competition 

should approximate, but not 
| exceed, 3,500 words in length, and 
| they should be written on one side 
of the paper only. 


The Competition will close with 
the first post received on Monday, 
April 1gth, 1920, and the result 

| will be announced in The Atheneum 
| dated the 18th June, 1920. 


CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION 
will be forwarded on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope by the 
Editor of The Atheneum. | 


THE ATHENAUM 


10 Adelphi Terrace, 
LONDON, 
W.C. 2. 
































| 
| 


| 


THE BOOK-LOVERS’ 


RENDEZVOUS. 


Al 


Che Times Book Club 


the Book-lover will find: 








ALL THE NEWEST BOOKS 


OF EVERY KIND: 


Novels, Biographies, Memoirs, Books on the 
War, Travel, Art, and Science, at the Lowest 
London Prices, all deducted 


STANDARD WORKS. Important Standard 
Works, mostly in handsomely bound Library 
Editions. The stock is constantly changing, but 
book-lovers will always find a large selection of 
interesting and important works. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS. ‘Thousands of inter- 
esting books in every class of literature are offered, 
secondhand, at trifling prices. These are copies, 
all in excellent condition, no longer needed by 
the Circulating Ijibrary. Secondhand copies 
of the best Novels of the past few months are 
also available. 


REMAINDERS. A large stock is always on 
view. A “ Remainder ” is that small part of an 
edition which remains unsold at the publishers. 
It is then offered, new as it is, to the public. In 
this way book-buyers on the watch may secure 
interesting and important New Books at less 
than Secondhand prices. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. ‘The happiest hunting- 
ground in London for Boys and Girls is the 
charming Children’s Room. ‘The choice of books 
is unlimited and suitable for children of all ages. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. ‘The best foreign books 
recently published, in French, Italian, Spanish, 
&c., both Novels and works on general subjects, 
as well as the best Educational Books, Grammars, 
and Dictionaries, are on sale in the Foreign 
Department. 


discounts 





Catalogues will be sent on request. 





A few sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

now out of print and scarce, bound in full 

limp dark green Sheepskin and printed on 

India Paper, 29 vols., are offered, as new, 
at £55 per set. 





‘THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Nese Roady 


A BRAZILIAN MYSTIC 


Being the Life and Miracles of Antonio Conselheiro. 








By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Royal 8vo. 
15s. net. 
Third Impression. 
SOUT. THE STORY OF SHACKLETON'S 
LAST EXPEDITION, 1914-1917. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Royal 8vo. 253. net. 


‘* One of the finest stories in the world.’’—Observer. 


SEVEN MEN sy MAX BEERBOHM. 7s. net, 


“Max at his best . . . the book is a series of small 
masterpieces.’ "—Observer. 











NEW NOVELS. 
ELI OF THE DOWNS 
. M. A. PEAKE. 7s. net 


~: oe, at last 1s a novelist with a philosophy of life 
creates an atmosphere of abiding beauty and peace.’’— Daily Mail. 


LEGEND By CLEMENCE DANE. 6s. net’ 
“A superbly exciting tour de force.’’—Daily Mail. 
GOLD AND IRON 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 7s. net. 


““Masterly and interesting stories.’’-—Outlook. 


JEWISH CHILDREN 
By SHALOM ALEICHEM. Translated by HANNAH 
BERMAN. 6s. net. 
A number of vivid sketches and stories dealing with Jewish 
life in the villages and townlets of the Russian Pale, which have 
in their own line no equals outside of Turgenev. 
A Cheap Edition of a Delightful Novel. 
THE BUTTERFLY MAN 
3y M. C. OEMLER. 4s. net. 
“An exquisite study of butterflies and roses in a sleepy 
southern town.”—IlVeekly Dispatch. 


Shortly. —A New Novel by the Same Author. 


A WOMAN NAMED SMITH x. 8vo. 








7s. 61. net. 











a I 





COLLINS’ NOVELS 
Mary—Girl 


By HOPE MERRICK. 
Mrs. Leonard Merrick’s last book. A dramatic Narrative 


The Clintons and Others 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, Author 
Graftons,”’ &c.° 


The Sword of Love 
By MORAY DALTON. 
“ Skilfully contrived and excellently told."—Tiynes 


The Dark River 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 


“A most realistic and provocative study” by @ S. Africas 
author. 


Cousin Philip (3rd Imp.) 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 








of “ The 





A charming book 


e 
Twentieth Century French Writers 
By Mme. MARY DUCLAUX. Portraits. Crown 8yo 
78. 6d. net. 
“Excellence of a work which will provide those who like 
reading French with a most efficient guide.” —Evening Standayd. 








LONDON 


48 PALL MALL 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 


—_ = — 





Messrs. Methuen’ s New Books 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, and you will 
receive elite their Illustrated Announcement List. 








NEW NOVELS 
THE GODS OF MARS. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 


Author of the “ Tarzan” Books. 6s, net. 
A continuation of the stirring adventures narrated in “ A Princess of Mars.” 
{t is written with all the marvellous imagination which has made the author's 
mous “ Tarzan’’ series the delight of countless admirers, 


HOW THEY DIDIT. By Gerald O'Donovan. 8s. net. 
A racy exposure of war muddling at home, ‘Mr, O’Donovan fs an 

attractive novelist.”"—Times Li’. Supp. 

WELL-TO-DO ARTHUR. By W. Pett Ridge. 7s. net. 
The vivacious and engaging story of a young Londoner who suddenly finds 

himself commanding an income that permits of unusual luxury. 


TYOPA. By Ernest Glanville. 6s. net. 


A vivid story with an attractive heroine of adventure amongst wild elephants 
tp the Addo Bush. 


CALL MR. FORTUNE. By H. C. Bailey. 7s. net. 


Exciting stories of the adventures of a new sort of detective in fiction. 
“ Bkilfully told. .. . Mr. Fortune ts a neat humori-t.”—Times, 


DAD. By Albert Payson Terhune. 7s. net. 
The etory of a fine but dissolute character, who “‘ made good” after a very 
bed break, 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., 


Professor of English History in the University of London. 
With 19 Mapa. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
This book provides readers and students with a clear narrative and reasonable 
sriticism of the war from its origin to the conclusion of peace in 1019. It isa 
splendid text-book for schools, 


A HANDBOOK TO THE SEPTUAGINT. By Richard 
R. Ottley. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 


The author supplies in this handbook a populer and not too technica! treatment 


of this complicated subject; the history, text, and character of the version, 

abd practical hinta for working at it. 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKI-ING. By Arnold Lunn. Fcap. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


A practical and important little book by an author who is familiar with every 
aspect « f 


METHUEN & C0. LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 


the sport. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


GARDENS : their Form and Design. 


By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. With illustrations 
by Miss M. G. Campion, and more than a hundred practical 
diagrams and plans. 2lIs. net. 

Nation —** Lady Wolseley’s handsome volume, with its beautiful illustrations 
and spacious pages, is a stately treatise tn the grand manner. But it |s as an 
artist concerned in the principles of form and design that her book should be 
welcomed by all to whom fair surroundings are not merely a convenience, but 
@ necessity of the spirit.” 


SIXTH SERIES OF 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt. 
F.R.S. With illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE 


A MEDLEY OF MEMORIES. 


By the Right Rev. Sir DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, 
With illustrations. ls. net. 





PRESS 
Bt 


A New Book by the Author of | “Ghost Stories of an 


Antiquary.” 


A THIN GHOST AND OTHERS. 

By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. net. 
A CHILDHOOD IN BRITTANY amid 
YEARS AGO 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. BasIL DB 
Seuincourt), Author of “Tante” and other novels. 


10s. 6d. net. 
BY LT.-COL. THE HON. AUBREY HERBERT. 


MONS, ANZAC, AND KUT. 
By an M. a With Maps. 14s. net. 


Datly Telegraph— The entire book ts full of character and will be read  - 
absorbed interest by all who took part in the experiences so clearly and ¢ jefinitely 
recorded. Military historians of every grade will have te C ei this volume 
jf their record is to sustain a claim to exhaustive informa 


Raisins 43 Maddox Street, W. 1 


EDW ARD ARNOLD, 41& 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 
Life of William Booth, 


the Founder of the Salvation Army. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. With three Photogravures and 
y numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£2 2s. net. 
The Times: ‘A book of extraordinary interest, and the 
icture which he draws is a faithful and living portrait of one of 
the most remarkable personalities of the reigns of Victoria and 


Edward VII.” 





FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
The Economie Consequences of 
the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 


8s. 6d. net. 


8vo. 





BY THE LATE SIR EDWARD COOK, 
The Press in War-Time: 


With Some Account of the Official Press Bureau. An 
Essay by Sir EDWARD COOK, K.B.E. Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d. net. 

The Times: ‘“‘ The general public may read with curiosity 
the particulars of an organization which they never liked, 
but the chief interest of this book lies in the exposition of the 
principles which governed censorshfp.”’ 





College Addresses. Delivered to Pupils 
of the Royal College of Music. 


By Sir C. HUBERT WW. PARRY, Bart., Mus.Doc., 
Director, 1895-1918. Edited, with a Recollection of the 
Author, bv H. C. COLLES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Cavontcle: ‘* These addresses should prove of the 
greatest service to all who are battling to achieve the only 
guccess worth striving for—what Emerson called the triumph 
of principle.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Uniform Edition. 21 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
The Service Kipling. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 














Sappho and The Vigil of Venus. 
Translated by ARTHUR §S. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 6d. net. 





“A 20™ CENTURY BOOK — 
FOR 20™ CENTURY NEEDS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


is now Translated into the 
Modern English in everyday use. 











It is Rnown as 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT 


4 Translation into Modern English from the Original Greek 
(Westcott and Hoert’s Text). 





In response to a large demand 
a POCKET EDITION has been prepared and is NOW READY, 
Printed on thin paper, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. net. 


ee 





Prices of other Editions: 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth Boards, 2s. Od. net 

Ordinary Fs Large 8vo, - 2 3s. Od. net 

Ordinary re Large 8vo, Leather. 4s. 6d. net 

Present ati: n On India Paper, Calf. 6s. Od. net 

Large Type ,, Royal 8vo, Cloth Boards. 5s. Od. net. 
Postage extra in ail cases. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4, 

And of all Booksellers. 
‘REMAINDERS. Catalogue now Ready. 
my new Catalogue, just issued, coutaining a grand selection 


UBLISHERS’ 


Writ or 








ot Books branches of Literature. Bookstosnit all tastes. New in condition 
aa first sd, and now offered at Bargain Prices. A grand opportunity 
s0F Leok buyers 


; ok bu, Post free on request.—H. J. GLAISUER, Remainder Book- 
ser, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ List. 


A History of the Venerable 
English College, Rome. 


An Account of its Origins and Work from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. 


By Cardinal GASQUET. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


The History of Trade Unionism. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. 
REVISED EDITION EXTENDED TO 1920. 2ls. net. 





15s. net. 











Food Supplies in Peace and War. 


By Sir R. HENRY REW, K.C.B., Treasurer of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


. . a 

Indian Nationality. 
By R. N. GILCHRIST, M.A., 1.E.S. With an Introduction 

by Professor Ramsay Muir. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A book, therefore, written with wide first-hand knowledge, 
and with an honest desire not to persuade but to instruct, is 
of rare value. Such a book is ‘Indian Nationality.’ . . . 
No book I have read about India has been so thought-stimu- 
lating as this.”—Daily Mai’, 





Morning Knowledge. 
The Story of the New Inquisition, 
By ALASTAIR SHANNON, Prisonor of War in Turkey. 
8vo. Il4s. net. 
**An entrancing book. . Perhaps the most astounding 
book in this period written by a young man of twenty-five.” 
—Illustrated London News. 





FOURTH =IMPRESSION. 
Outspoken Essays. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
** A work of rare excellence and importance. It exhibits the 
courage of a man who is indifferent to vulgar nesta beceuse 
he has confidence in a settled faith.’"—The T'tmes. 





Recommended by the Bishop of London for Reading 
during this Lent. 


The Way of Peace. 


By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, Canon of Peterborough. 
With an Introduction by the Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Problem of Evil. 


Being an attempt to showthat the existence of Sin and Pain in the 
world is not inconsistent with the Goodness and Power of God. 
By the Rev. PETER GREEN, M.A., Canon of Manchester. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





. . 
Valour and Vision. 
Poems of the War, 1914-1918. 
Arranged and Edited by JACQUELINE T. TROTTER. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

‘* Miss Trotter has aimed to present the poet as the historian 
and to illustrate the different aspects and phases of the war 
by contemporary poetry She has made her selection ex- 
cellently.”—Sunday Times. 


Letters of Oswin Creighton, C.F., 
1883-1918. 


Edited by his Mother, LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. Il4s. net. 
“This book is vital and illuminating. It illustrates the 
mentality of the thinking Churchman, it points us to a better 
day than ours.”’—Daily Mail 


Father William Doyle, S.J., 
1873-1917. 
By ALFRED O’RAHILLY, 


Professor in the National University of Ireland. 


With Illustrations. S8vo. 9s. net. 
. © , 
Ships’ Boats. 
Their Qualities, Construction, Equipment, and Launching 
Appliances. 
By ERNEST W. BLOCKSIDGE, M.Inst.N.A., Memboz 
Soc.N.A. and M.E.. Ship Surveyor to Lloyd’s Reyiste i 
Shipping. With Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 25s 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London E.C. 4 
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Germany Unconquered and Unrepentant. 
Hayden Talbot. 


q 
q 


Commercial supremacy. 


With numerous illustrations. 


A book of revelations of the Germany of to-day. Telling how in spirit she i, 
unconquered and unrepentant, and preparing for the greatest of all wars— 


“THE DAY”... 


A book of remarkable revelations. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 7 


The author (Hayden Talbot) obtained a message from the Kaiser and interviewed 
Bernstorff, Ludendorff, Hindenburg, Tirpitz, Harden, Rathenau, Fuhr, and the 


Kaiser’s Private Secretary, and all the principal Germans of the day, 


In the course of 


In the history of the world there never hes been 
an undeserved defeat, and thus the end of the war 
itself proves that Germany merited the disaster 
that has overtaken her. 

Caprivi knew we could not conduct our world policy 
with an antagonistic England opposing us. 

It required no prophet to foretell that in any war 
Italy would remain true to us only if England 
remained neutral. 

In the German Emperor’s telegram to Kruger I 
have always seen the foundation of the world wer. 
Our unnecessary interference in favour of the 
Boers created English animosity which could never 
be overcome. 

Almost anybody might have safely predicted that 
a German policy based on a Berlin-Constantinople- 
Baghdad railway and on the building of a strong 
navy must lead to inevitable conflict with England. 
In fact, I am unable to name a single German 


FROM AN 


g 


EASTERN 


A GERMAN’S FRANK CONFESSIONS 


a most remarkable interview Count von Bernstorff confesses that: 


diplomat who served in England, before or after me, 
who did not predict a war unless an agreement 
were reached on these two points. 

The encircling policy of King Edward began when 
I was Counsellor of the German Embassy in London. 
At that time I was of the opinion thet King Edward's 
policy was defensive. I still hold to this opinion, 
He had learned England’s weakness in the Boer War, 


gq 


The extent of the harm we did to ourselves by our 
ettitude at the Hague Peace Conference is no longer 
a secret to anybody. 


The Agadir affair created a tension which only a 
superman like Bismarck could have relieved. 
The watchword of the German nation now must 
be: ‘* Work, and don’t despair.” Although we 
older German political fighters will not live to see 
the new flower of our beloved Fatherland, Spring 
must return to Germany's youth once more. 


EMBASSY 


Memories of London and Berlin by an Englishwoman living in the Turkish Embassy. 


With numerous illustrations. 


q 


Demy 8vo. 


from her peep-hole in the West. 


12s. 6d. net. 


In an unusual book the anonymous author has some interesting memories of life 
She tells of the many distinguished people she met 


whilst doing the honours in London for old Rustem Pacha and later with her 


husband in Berlin. 


| 


BEAUTIFUL MRS. DAVENANT 


A novel about a beautiful woman and a haunted house 
by Violet Tweedale. Full of thrilling episodes with 
a charming love story running through its pages. A 
book in which the mystery of the Ghost is not divulged 
until almost the last page. Price 7s. net. 


GHOSTS I HAVE SEEN 


By Violet Tweedale. 4th thousand. Who has been 
a life-long student of psychic phenomena. She vouches 
for the truth of what she narrates. 7s. Od. 


JERRY AND BEN 


‘Tne DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 
before written a novel of as high merit.” 
author of “ Windyridge.” 7s. net. 


Patrick MacGill’s great Irish Novel. AStory of Donegal 
by the author of “Children of the Dead End.” 7s, net. 


STATION “X” 


The great wireless novel, telling of what resulted from 
a message from Mars. By G. Mcleod Winsor, Popular 
edition, 2s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS Published 


“Mr. Riley has never 
By the 


Loncon: Printed by W. Spraicut & Sons, Ltp,, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C, 4; and Published by ATPRED EVERSON for the “ SPECTATOR” 


The book is full of good stories of celebrities, tells of life in a Turkish Embassy from 
personal experience, and a multitude of other things. 


A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 


A new novel by P. G. Wodehouse. ‘Three editions in 
a few weeks. Os. net. 

Puncnu: “ He would be a dull fellow indeed who did 
not appreciate the high spirits and humorous situation: 
to be found in ‘ A Damsel in Distress.’ ”’ 

SpHEeRE: “The book promotes laughter and good 
humour, and such books deserve to find readers in these 
strenuous days.” 

BYSTANDER: “‘A Damsel in Distress’ is just a 
bundle of frolics ; will cure any sort of a dump. 

Fieip: ‘ Mr. Wodehouse has accomplished the feat 
of making us laugh on nearly every page.’ 

TruEs: ‘We laugh.” 

AtuEeNattUM: ‘A very entertaining book.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ One laughs as one reads." 


Grose: “Undoubtedly laughable and adroitly 
handled.” 
InivstRatED Tonpon News: “A most amusing 


yarn.” 
. ° * 4 99 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “ A national humorist. 


at 3 York Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, 


Limited), at their 


Office, No. 1 Wellington Street (W.C. 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, ‘u the County of Middlesex, Saturday, Pebruary 2ist, 1920. 














